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THE NATURE OF PROTESTANTISM’ 


WILHELM PauckK 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


In dealing with a subject of such a general character, I 
am well aware of the limitations of the undertaking. It is not 
possible to define the nature of Protestantism in such a manner 
as to establish certain principles to which all its historical ex- 
pressions must or do conform. I accept the statement of Wil- 
helm Dilthey’ which reads as follows: 


The religions which appear within a developed civilization have 
common features. They lift the human consciousness to a point at which, 
by its connection with divinity and the invisible, it renders itself inde- 
pendent from the world. Hence it is the aim of these religions to over- 
come the contradictions and repressions of life (Hemmungen) by an 
inner connection with God. Beatitude signifies the developing total 
state of mind in which all single emotions arising from participation 
in the world are resolved. Hence religion is neither a cult nor a dogma 
nor a mode of action but the total life context of a person in which this 
aim has been attained. From this there result significant consequences 
for the historian. No religion or communion can be represented by a 
principle from which cult, dogma, and morality can be derived. The 
endless theological debates about a principle of Christianity, of Reformed 
religiousness, of the Lutheran or Reformed church, are without object. 
This life context cannot even be wholly analysed. As in every form of 
life, there remains something unanalysable also in every form of re- 
ligiousness. Just therein religion is, like art, superior to scientific knowl- 
edge. One cannot state in one sentence the essence of Christianity. 
Every attempt of such a sort is historical metaphysics. Knowledge of 
Christianity is the analysis of the Christian religiousness in individual 
Christians and in society. 


Within the limits of this understanding of the task it is, 
I think, quite legitimate to inquire into the nature of that phase 
of Christian history which began with the Reformation and is 
commonly described by the name of Protestantism. I shall not 
deny that this inquiry is dictated by certain pragmatic consider- 
ations which are common to the Protestant world of our day. 
1 The presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Society in Providence, 


R. I., on December 28, 1936. 
2 Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig, 1914, II, p. 203. 
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As we approach the World Conference on Life and Work which 
is to meet at Oxford, on July 12-26, 1937, in order to deliberate 
on the subject “The Church, the Community and the State,” 
the questions whether Protestantism is a unique feature of 
Christianity and whether it can express itself in a united action, 
become pressing. The very fact that such divergent types of 
Protestants as Anglicans and Quakers, Lutherans and Uni- 
tarians, are to participate in this conference raises the question 
whether they have anything in common which binds them to- 
gether not only in the name but also in the attitude of Prot- 
estantism. Another event of contemporary life is even more im- 
portant, namely the struggle in which the Protestant churches 
of Germany are engaged. The whole Protestant world has 
concerned itself with this conflict because it realizes that it in- 
volves principles which, in different ways, must be recognized 
everywhere, if Protestantism is to survive the period of cultural 
transition through which Western civilization now seems to be 
passing. 


In view of these issues, I shall pay special attention to the 
problem of the relationship between Protestantism and the mod- 
ern world and to the question of the nature of the church. 


I 


First of all, it must be observed that the name ‘“‘Protestant- 
ism” is not very definite. In so far as it is derived from the 
“Protestation” of the evangelical estates of the Diet of Speyer 
in 1529, by which they refused to accept the majority decision 
against the unanimous vote of the Diet of Speyer in 1526, which 
at least provisionally had made possible the establishment of 
territorial evangelical churches, it signifies a reaction against 
the attempt to regulate religious affairs by political action, dis- 
regarding the voice of conscience. The declaration of the evan- 
gelical estates that “in things which concern the honor of God 
and the salvation of souls, everyone must stand for himself 
before God and be responsible to him,” is filled with the same 
spirit which, in 1521, had induced Luther at Worms to defy 
the authorities of pope and emperor in the name of conscience. 
But it would be wrong to celebrate the formulators of the 
“Protestation” as defenders of the religious freedom of con- 
science. They fought primarily for the political right of ter- 
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ritorial regulation of church affairs in contrast to medieval 
papal and imperial universalism.* 

It is therefore not the protest against coercion in things of 
faith but rather the protest against the institutions of Roman 
Catholicism which has characterized the Protestant groups 
throughout their history, although few of them ever applied the 
name ‘Protestant’ to themselves. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the English dissenters called themselves 
“Protestant Nonconformists” and that, in 1783, the American 
offshoot of Anglicanism adopted the official name of “The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church.” 

The common feature of all Protestants is that they are not 
Roman Catholics. This negative character in which they all 
share does not guarantee their unity, but it binds them together 
because they all presuppose the destruction in principle of the 
unified ecclesiastical civilization of the Middle Ages in so far 
as it was grounded in the supremacy of the hierarchical-sacra- 
mental institution of the papal church of salvation. Protestant- 
ism, therefore, is that form of Christianity which expresses 
its life on the soil of a civilization which has emancipated itself 
from the authority of the Roman Catholic church. 

Grave difficulties are hidden in this general description. 
They are suggested by the question: has Protestantism sur- 
rendered the task which by fate as well as by choice fell upon 
the medieval church, namely the task of developing a Christian 
civilization? It may seem absurd to raise this question in view 
of the fact that the exponents and defenders of Protestantism 
have stressed the contribution of their faith to civilization and 
especially to so-called cultural progress. However, it is also 
clear that, at the present time, Western civilization is in a state 
of crisis because it appears to lack reference to a unifying 
principle which could give it meaning, i. e. religious significance. 
The directing influence of religion and especially of Protestant- 
ism upon its life is not evident. What then is the relation of 
Protestantism to civilization? It is Ernst Troeltsch’s great 
merit that he has devoted his efforts of historical analysis to 
this very problem.* 





3 Cf. Johannes Kiihn, Die Geschichte des Speyrer Reichstags, 1529 (2Schriften 
des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, No. 146.) Leipzig, 1929, pp. 257 ff. 
4 The purpose of the present discussion is again to call attention to his work and 
to point out that his conclusions were very largely correct. I refer particularly 
to his contribution to the Geschichte der Christlichen Religion (Die Kultur der Ge- 
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In his last book’, he has summed up his opinion of the 
development of Western civilization in the following sentences: 


The modern world is due to the transformation of the occidental 
barbaric states and feudal kingdoms into the large structures of the 
modern unified military bureaucratic states which correspond to the 
social economic systems of capitalism, big industry, and colonial im- 
perialism, producing and supporting immense masses of populations. 
This world takes its beginning during the last part of the Middle Ages 
in the formation of the sovereign and absolute states, accompanied by 
the development of an autonomous, free, and individual education and 
by a tremendous increase in intellectual and technical skill. The con- 
fessional era, extending from the 16th century until the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War and the English Revolution (the last phase of the 
great church revolution), represents a relapse and a period of transition. 
It is followed by the era of absolutism and of the big powers. This 
was also the era of the great philosophical systems and of an international, 
now secular artistic and literary culture, culminating in the Enlighten- 
ment and the American and French revolutions. The second main phase 
of the modern world is represented by the formation of the large 
national states and of the world-conquering economic empires. It is 
accompanied by an immeasurable mental activity and productivity, nour- 
ished by the “hostile brothers,” Rationalism and Remanticism. It reaches 
exhaustion first in those activities and cultural forces which require some 
naiveté and pristine certainties, namely art and religion. Moreover, it 
produces within itself dangers of self-destruction by war and of social 
disintegration, which make some think of new forms of life and are 
recognized by others as the symptoms of a beginning dissolution. 


For our discussion, Troeltsch’s pessimistic picture of 
Western civilization is of interest, because it depicts the Ref- 
ormation as a phenomenon of transition and not as the begin- 
ning of a new era of civilization as is commonly supposed. This 
is in accordance with his claim that a radical distinction between 
Old and New Protestantism must be made. The former is em- 
bodied primarily in the confessional groups which came into be- 
ing as a result of Luther’s revolt, the Lutheran, Calvinist, and 
Anglican state churches. They continued the cultivation of the 


genwart, ed. by P. Hinneberg, Part I, Section IV, 1, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1922, pages 
431-992) which bears the title: Protestantisches Christentum und Kirche in der 
Neuzeit. Cf. also Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die moderne Welt, 
3rd ed. Miinchen, 1924 (Engl. translation: Protestantism and Progress, New 
York, 1912) and various essays in Aufsitze zur Geistesgeschichte und Religions- 
soziologie (Gesammelte Schriften, vol. IV, Tibingen, 1925). Interesting dis- 
cussions of his point of view are to be found in Horst Stephan, Die heutigen 
Auffassungen vom Neuprotestantismus, Giessen, 1911; Heinrich Hoffman, Der 
newere Protestantismus und die Reformation, Giessen, 1919; R. H. Griitzmacher, 
Alt- und Neuprotestantismus, Leipzig, 1920. 

5 Der Historismus und seine Probleme (Gesammelte Schriften, vol. II11), Tubingen, 
1922, pp. 764 f. 
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medieval cultural principle of the corpus Christianum in the 
forms which the changed political and religious situation made 
possible. The religious content of their teachings was deter- 
mined by the recovery of the Christian gospel and the method 
of their organization was dictated by the requirements of the 
new territorial and national units, but their aim was the same 
as that of Roman Catholicism: the building of a Christian 
civilization. Luther’s Manifesto to the German Nobility on the 
Improvement of the Christian Estate, Bucer’s De regno Christi, 
and especially Calvin’s Geneva give eloquent proof of this fact. 
It can, of course, not be denied that the Reformation ushered in 
a new period of Western civilization because it estranged masses 
of people and whole nations from the medieval Christian uni- 
versalism and because it inspired forces which have produced 
many features of modern culture. But it is also apparent that 
it failed to recognize those forces which ultimately were to 
bring forth what is properly called modern civilization, dom- 
inated by the sovereign state, capitalism, and autonomous rea- 
son. Its dependents have been at odds with these forces until 
the present day. New Protestantism is that type of Christianity 
which, under the names of modernism and religious individual- 
ism, has opened itself to the life of modern man, expressing this 
willingness primarily in the development of a critical theology 
based upon the rejection of supernatural authorities and in the 
construction of a social ethic directed toward an infiltration of 
the autonomous social and cultural forces with the Christian 
spirit. 
II 


The total phenomenon of Protestantism is, of course, much 
more complicated than is indicated in these generalizations of 
its historical development. Its main constituent features must 
now be elucidated. 

I wish, first of all, to point to the religious genius of Mar- 
tin Luther. It should not be denied that the Reformation took 
its beginnings in his inner struggle for salvation, that its pri- 
mary cause was religious. To be sure, Luther’s discovery of 
the way to salvation by faith was conditioned by medieval piety 
and the expression of his faith in the new doctrinal, cultic, 
ethical, and institutional forms which laid the foundations of 
Protestantism was dictated by the political, social, and cultural 
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circumstances of his age. But the decisive experience was his 
very own, arising from the depth of his soul. In a most unique 
manner, he was apprehended by the numinous power of the 
divine. The reality of God overcame him in a way in which 
only few men can feel it. Throughout his life, he gave prophetic 
testimony of the power of the divine which had touched his soul 
with such a strength that it transcended testing explication by 
thought or conscience. Only Augustine is his equal in the 
capacity of expressing in words the depth and paradoxical 
complexity of religious emotions. Who but one who had felt 
the terrifying yet inescapable pangs of the wholly other could 
write the following words :° 

I too have known a man who told me that he had often experienced 
these tortures, though only for a very short time, but so strongly and 
infernally, that no tongue can speak of it, no pen write of it—yes, that 
no one can believe it who has not himself experienced it. They were 
of such a kind that if they had increased and had lasted for only half 
an hour or even for only the tenth part of an hour, the man would have 
wholly perished and all his bones would have burned to ashes. At such 
moments God appears in his terrible anger and all creature as one stands 
before him. Then there is no escape and no consolation, no within 
and no without, but only accusation of all. Then man cries out as it 1s 
written: I am smitten by the glance of thine eyes. He does not even 
dare exclaim: O Lord, do not deal with me according to thine anger. 
In such moments, strange to say, the soul cannot believe that it might 
ever be redeemed; it only feels that the torture is not yet complete. But 
it is an eternal torture—impossible to hold it a temporal one. So there 
remains nothing for man but the naked longing for help and the terrible 
cry of fear and he does not know where to ask for help. Then the soul 
is stretched out (on the cross) with Christ, so that one could count its 
bones. And there is no particle in it which is not filled with a most 
awful bitterness, fear, anguish, and sadness—and all this is eternal. 


A person who had thus encountered God could not but 
declare concerning his beliefs: Opus est ut omnia quae creduntur 
abscondantur.' 

He had to confess God before men in such a way as to feel 
the full force of a conflict with the world: 

For whosoever wants to give God honor and glory, must condemn 
the world’s honor and glory. He must say that man’s words and works 


and all honor he has therefrom are nothing and that God’s words and 
works alone are worthy of honor and glory. Alas, the world cannot 


6 WA., I, pp. 557 f. (Resolutiones disputationum de indulgentiarum virtute, 1518). 
The passage which is here translated follows upon a reference to Tauler’s de- 
scription of the tortures (peonae) of despair in his German sermons, 

7 WA,, XVIII, p. 633. 
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tolerate this. And so you must suffer and be a heretic, a revolutionary, 
a blasphemer, because you do away with so many good works and with 
so much spiritual worshipful life. Then you are silenced and put to the 
stake. The world will not tolerate you, because it does not want to be 
disturbed. But it is just as impossible for you to be silent, and with 
a great voice you confess alone God’s glory and honor in his words 
and works—and so you go to the stake and burn... For they do not 
want to hear of God’s name, glory and honor, because they and their 
interests would thereby come to fall. If God alone were wise, good, 
just, truthful, and strong, they would have to be fools, evil, unjust liars, 
false, and weak. . . . The world does not want to be foolish and wrong; 
therefore God does not want to tolerate it and sends his messengers to 
it and punishes it. And because of this, the saints must spill their 
blood. Thus it is a great thing to praise and magnify God before the 
world with a great voice.® 


It is this prophetic abandon to the divine which has caused 
the Reformation and inspired Protestantism throughout its his- 
tory. Only against this background its gospel of salvation by 
faith can be understood. Before such a piety all sacramental 
hierarchial mediatorship between man and God had to fall. 
Here lie the sources of the positive protest against every earthly 
and materialistic encasement of the holy, against all forms of 
a sacred canon law, against the combination of Pelagianism 
with Augustinism, against all sacramental encounter with God. 
Here are the reasons for Luther’s lifelong condemnation of 
the papacy as the Antichrist. This is the background for the 
English non-conformist cry: No popery! It is also the founda- 
tion of the Lutheran doctrine of the justification by faith and 
of the Calvinist doctrine of predestination. God’s is the initia- 
tive—this is the primary presupposition of it all. Under its 
influence, Protestantism has become the prophetic, dynamic ex- 
pression of Christianity. It has renewed the Jewish heritage 
within the Christian tradition. The prominence of the Old 
Testament, particularly in Calvinism, was not an arbitrary con- 
tribution of Calvin, but an essential expression of the religion 
of the Reformation. Throughout its history, Protestantism has 
suspected idolatry in all attempts to confine the absolute in rel- 
ative forms. In this suspicion, there lies perhaps the main 
religious reason for its divisiveness. 


One may estimate this religiousness as a fundamental phe- 
nomenon of the history of religion, which appears whenever a 


8 WA., VIII, p. 379. Written at Wartburg castle in 1521! 
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religious form has reached the stage of maturity. Rudolf Otto 
has pointed out that the Catholic-Protestant conflict can be ob- 
served also in the religion of India. He declares that one must 
distinguish not only between dhyana-marga, the way to salva- 
tion by knowledge, and the karman-marga, the way to salvation 
by works, but also between two schools of the bhakti, that of 
the north (the Vadakalais) and that of the south (the Tenka- 
lais). Otto describes them as follows:° 


The difference between these two schools was indictated by a drastic 
figure. They were distinguished as the ape-way and the cat-way. For, 
so they said, when a mother-ape falls into danger her young immediately 
cling fast to her, and when she makes a leap to safety, they are saved, 
by the act of the mother it is true, but in such a way that the young 
cooperates a little, because it clings to the mother by its own act. It is 
therefore a synergist. But when danger threatens a cat with her young, 
the mother cat takes the young in her mouth. The young one does 
nothing for its salvation. It remains merely passive. All co-operation 
is excluded. 


H. Frick speaks of a similar contrast in Japanese Bud- 
dhism. Zen-Buddhism corresponds to Christian Catholicism and 
Amidism to Protestantism. Already in 1571, a Jesuit (Francis- 
cus Cabralis) wrote of the Amidists :”° 


They are what, in Europe, is represented by the Lutherans, for they 
say that for salvation nothing more is required than the one name of 
Amida and that his (Amida’s) wonderful saving merits are distorted, 
if one believes that over and beyond them works of virtue and the 
endeavour of every individual are required. 


III 


These parallels are quoted in order to indicate that as a 
religious phenomenon Protestantism is not indigenous to Chris- 
tianity. But in so far as we are dealing here with Christian 
Protestantism we are indeed concerned with something unique. 
The religion of the sola gratia required an historical form. It 
is a most interesting problem for the philosopher of history to 
discuss whether Protestantism can ever become incarnate in 





| 
9 R. Otto, Visnu Narayana. Texte cur indischen Gottesmystik, Jena, 1917, p. 
123, Also: India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity Compared and Contrasted, 
London, 1930, p. 56. 
10 Cf. Heinrich Frick, Der katholisch-protestantische Zwiespalt als religionsge- 
schichtliches Phanomen (in Kairos, ed. by Tillich, Darmstadt, 1926, p. 355). See 
also R. Otto, India’s Religion of Grace etc., pp. 18 ff. 
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historical life." But we are here confronted by the historical 
question of how Christian Protestantism related itself to life. 
It is significant to observe that it did not occur to Luther on his 
own accord to break with Roman Catholic traditions. Even 
after the opposition of the church had forced him to take the 
fatal step, he failed to formulate clear principles of a new or- 
ganization. The expectation that “the word would do it” and 
the prayer that “God should give him Christians’ were his 
mainstay.’* Until the end of his life, he believed to belong to 
the one holy Catholic church. He did not wish to be considered 
as a Separatist, although he actually was one. In the same man- 
ner, the ideal of Catholicity has been preserved by Protestants 
of all ages. 


One must distinguish between those elements of the Ref- 
ormation which linked it to the medieval church and those which 
pointed to the civilization of the future. The discussion of the 
nature of Protestantism is frequently confused by a failure to 
recognize this distinction. For the religious spirit which I have 
just described expressed itself in both directions. 


In order to begin with the remnants of medievalism within 
the Protestantism of the Reformation, it must be pointed out 
that the reformers could not but think of Christianity as em- 
bodied in an objective institution of salvation. They rejected the 
Roman Catholic sacramentalism, but substituted for it the au- 
thority of the Biblical word, the meaning of which they objecti- 
fied in confessions. They continued the medieval Augustinian 
interpretation of the Christian religion as a religion of grace, 
although they interpreted grace not as medicina, but as favor, 
as Melanchthon put it. They continued the medieval Roman 
Catholic compromise between the ethic of the gospel and the 
ethic of the world, although they carried it as a tension into the 
world, instead of distinguishing between the perfection of the 
monks and the imperfection of the people of the world. The 
phrase, ‘‘intramundane asceticism of Protestantism,” introduced 


11 See the interesting symposium edited by Paul Tillich under the title Protestan- 
tismus als Kritik und Gestaltung, Darmstadt, 1929; therein especially Tillich’s 
article on ‘‘Der Protestantismus als kritisches und gestaltendes Prinzip.’’ In 
this connection, I should like to refer also to Tillich’s book, Religidse Verwirk- 
lichung, Berlin, 1930, especially the chapter on ‘‘ Protestantische Gestaltung.’’ 

12 The new Luther biography by Rudolph Thiel (2 vols., 2nd ed., Berlin 1936), 
which depicts the Reformer as a theonomous prophet, makes much of these 
difficulties. 
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by M. Weber and E. Troeltsch, is quite apt. The reformers also 
continued the demand for the mutual responsibility of church 
and state for the true religion and its realization in life, although 
they destroyed the Roman Catholic principle of the supremacy 
of the church over the state by distinguishing and even separat- 
ing the domains of the church from those of the state. 


On the other hand, it is clear that the Reformation released 
powers which have gone into the making of the modern world. 
To be sure, its immediate cultural effects were negative rather 
than positive. It dealt the death-blow to the papal universal 
monarchy—which neither the rise of nationalism, nor the de- 
velopment of capitalism, nor the Renaissance, nor the humanistic 
return to the sources of antiquity, had been able to achieve. But 
the suspension of the hierarchy and of monasticism, the exclu- 
sion of canon law and the confiscation of church property for 
political and cultural purposes caused a new development in 
politics, economics, and home life. All this was grounded in the 
power of new religious ideas. Religion became inwardness, 
thought, spirit. As such it was the response of the free in- 
dividual to the objective act of God through Jesus Christ, the 
gospel of forgiveness. The much praised religious individual- 
ism of the Reformation was everything but subjectivistic. How- 
ever, it involved a tremendous simplification of the Christian 
faith. The question of the reformers was how to obtain a 
merciful God and quomodo bona opera fieri possint, and they 
answered it by reference to the bold faith of the individual con- 
science which is bound to God alone and does not depend upon 
a complicated ecclesiastical apparatus of supernatural substances 
of salvation. From this there resulted a new conception of the 
church (the universal priesthood of believers; the emphasis 
upon the communio sanctorum) and a new conception of voca- 
tion. The world as it actually is was thus opened to the con- 
quest of the Christian. For by activity in the orders of the 
world he had to prove his faith. 


IV 


It is not my purpose to show the development of these ideas 
in new institutional practices and in new cultural forms. But I 
wish to explain that the world orientation of early Protestantism 
was threefold: 1) It depended upon the new religious stimulus 
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which had broken forth from Martin Luther. The prophetic 
spirit which contrasted itself to the sacramental spirit of religion 
has invested Protestantism with a religious atittude of a unique 
character. 2) Because this religious revolt was directed against 
Roman Catholicism not only in so far as the latter represented 
a religious principle but also in so far as it was a cultural insti- 
tution, it had to express itself in forms which were shaped by 
the anti-Catholic cultural forces of the sixteenth century. Thus 
the Reformation linked itself with the political forces of nation- 
alism and territorialism, with the educational movement of Hu- 
manism and—in the case of Calvinism—guardedly also with 
early capitalism. The Roman Catholic church too had to reck- 
on with these realities and, largely stimulated by the Protestant 
revolt, it entered into an alliance with them. It adjusted them 
to its own tradition, while Protestantism had to accept them in 
their full independence. These connections shaped its future 
much more radically than that of the Roman church and affected 
its character often in contrast to the intentions and ideals of its 
founders. Luther would have been the first to protest against 
the later German Lutheran state-churches. And Calvin cer- 
tainly did not anticipate that centuries after his death it would 
be possible to prove an inter-connection between the Calvinist 
ethic and the spirit of capitalism. Although he gave recognition 
to the new commercialism of his day, he sought with all his 
might to prevent its immoral, un-Christian implications. 3) 
The religious movement of the sixteenth century called for a 
reformation of the church, not a revolt against it. For this rea- 
son it continued the institutional forms which Christianity had 
developed during its historical course. The work of the ref- 
ormation was to proceed in terms of the re-discovered Bible, 
one-sidedly interpreted according to the norm of Paulinism, 
but it was not intended to be a repristination of first century 
Christianity. The Protestant sects which came into being as 
a result of the Lutheran movement moved in this direction. 
They were repulsed by the reformers primarily because they 
were so radically individualistic that they threatened to violate 
that historical continuity with the Christian past which the 
reformers endeavoured to preserve. Ultimately, these sects and 
their offsprings were to achieve a glorious victory of recogni- 
tion within modern Protestantism. But their persecution dur- 
ing the sixteenth century by Protestants and Catholics alike 
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proves that in spite of their contrast, these two movements 
were closely allied in the concern for the preservation of Chris- 
tianity in the forms of objective institutions of salvation. 


In consequence of the togetherness of these three elements 
within early Protestantism, three tendencies have struggled with 
and against one another in the entire Protestant history. They 
may be described as theonomous, autonomous, and _ heteron- 
omous attitudes of mind. 1) In so far as Protestantism lived of 
the religious genius of Luther, it was endowed with the spirit 
of complete surrender to God which causes man to lead a life 
of restless devotion to the eternal and infinite—a devotion which 
qualifies all acts as temporal and finite. Life is then understood 
in the terms of the first of Luther’s ninety-five theses of 1517: 
‘When our Lord Jesus Christ said: “Repent ye .. .,’ he meant 
to say that our whole life should be repentance.” This theono- 
mous orientation renders impossible every static conception and 
practice of the adventure of life. 


2) In so far as early Protestantism linked itself to the 
forces of its cultural environment which were inspired by the 
Renaissance, it gave room within itself to the spirit of autonomy. 
It cannot be denied, of course, that the theonomous attitude, 
because it results in that supreme freedom, which Luther de- 
scribed in his pamphlet On the Liberty of the Christian Man, 
and which Calvin had in mind when he developed his teaching 
of election, is similar to the autonomous attitude which grounds 
man in that which is within him, especially reason. But Luth- 
er’s antagonism to Aristotelianism and his hostility to the spir- 
itualists and radical evangelicals in whom he suspected an au- 
tonomous religious subjectivism indicates that there must be 
a deep difference between prophetism and _ self-determination. 
Nevertheless, the Reformation opened itself to the spirit of 
autonomy. Luther’s aversion toward Erasmus did not prevent 
the introduction of humanism into Protestant culture. Later 
historians could refer not only to the similarity between Luther’s 
“Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders” and Descartes’ “Cogito, 
ergo sum,” but also to the kinship between Luther and Kant.” 





13 See for example: Jacques Maritain, Trois reformateurs (Luther, Descartes, Rous- 
seau), Paris, 1925; (critically reviewed by Karl Holl in Revue de Theol. et 
Philos., XV, 1927, pp. 260-70). E. Katzer, Luther und Kant, Leipzig, 1910; 
H. Ostertag, ‘‘Luther und Kant,’’ Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, XXXVI, 1925, pp. 
765-807. 
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It may also be pointed out that when, during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, liberal theology defended the autonomous 
principle of the continuity and kinship between God and man, 
it believed to carry on the work which had been begun by the 
Reformation.” 


3) But it is precisely such an understanding of their en- 
deavour which Luther and the reformers had tried to prevent. 
That is why they clung to the heteronomous authorities of the 
Bible, dogma, and institutional church, thereby defying both the 
theonomous and autonomous attitudes. Luther’s theological 
and cultic conservatism, Calvin’s rigorous Biblicism, and the 
traditionalism of the Anglican church must be interpreted from 
this point of view. The orthodoxy of the Protestant state 
churches was the expression of the heteronomous spirit. Much 
of that which, in the name of the eternal, unconditioned God and 
in a prophetic revolt, had been attacked in Roman Catholicism 
thus found entrance into Protestantism. 

The conflict between these three principles is the most in- 
teresting aspect of the history of religion. The greatest enemy 
of the autonomous man who, ignoring the limitations of crea- 
tureliness and finiteness, and oblivious to the abysmal power 
of sin, circles around his own self-sufficiency is the theonomous 
prophet who longs for and proclaims salvation in the name of 
the eternal, infinite unconditioned Lord of all life. But as 
prophetism must incarnate its eternal reference not only in 
moral judgments, but also in the temporal forms of speech, 
symbolisms, and sacramental signs, it tends to result in arbi- 
trarily absolutized forms and laws which sooner or later per- 
petuate themselves for their own sake. They may be destroyed 
as idols by a new prophetic onslaught in the name of the in- 
visible God, and thus the full power of true religion may again 
be released, but generally they are opposed not by the theono- 
mous man, but by the autonomous man, who proclaims the 
emancipation from the slavery of the arbitrary traditionalist 
heteronomy of religious teachings and institutions. Thus the 
prophet, the priest, and the humanist object to one another. 


This conflict has characterized the history of Protestantism 
in a unique way. 





14 Horst Stephan, Luther in den Wandlungen seiner Kirche, Giessen, 1807. See 
also the discriminating discussion of the problem by Adolf von Harnack, Dog- 
mengeschichte, 4th ed., Tibingen, 1909, III, pp. 808 ff. 
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The Reformation occurred at a time when an autonomous 
secularist opposition against the heteronomous, sacral author- 
itarianism of the medieval church was already in progress. The 
Renaissance was a movement of the maturing European man 
who had been trained by the church and who, in the name of 
that ancient secularism which had been blended with the church’s 
theology and ethics and transcended by it, declared his inde- 
pendence from his teacher. The Reformation had nothing in 
common with the Renaissance. It opposed its spirit. Indeed, 
for a time, Roman Catholicism succeeded in absorbing the 
Renaissance in the same manner by which it had domesticated 
other rebellious movements in the past, while Protestantism de- 
veloped life-forms of an inner-worldly asceticism and of a 
moral discipline which curbed all Renaissance expressions, par- 
ticularly of art and philosophy, within its midst. Nevertheless, 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, which the historical fate 
had designated as contemporaries, were to become allies. Re- 
naissance England fought the victorious battle which paved 
the way for the progress of Protesiantism in Northern Europe 
and America. Capitalisin developed its full strength in the 
countries where Protestantism was established. The Enlight- 
enment, made possible by the almost uninterrupted continuation 
of the Renaissance culture in modern France, by the politically 
necessitated practice of tolerance in Holland, by the assertion of 
the Renaissance spirit in England where it had been permitted 
to flourish side by side with Protestantism—began its march 
through the countries of Northern Europe. It was eagerly 
accepted by men who, during the confessional wars, had lived 
of ecclesiastical absolutisms and upon whom the barren systems 
of orthodoxy could not bestow a zest of living. 

Now the autonomous spirit could unfold its power. It 
proudly declared its emancipation from the supernatural author- 
ities which until then had dominated Western civilization. Kant 
spoke for generations of modern men when he wrote: 

Enlightenment is the advance of man beyond the state of voluntary 
immaturity. By immaturity is meant man’s inability to use his under- 


standing except under the guidance of another. This immaturity is 
voluntary, when it is due to want of resolution rather than want of 





15 ‘‘Beantwortung der Frage: was ist Aufklirung?’’ in Berlinische Monatsschrift, 
III, 1784, pp. 481-94. 
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intelligence. The motto of enlightenment is: Sapere aude! Courageously 
use your understanding ! 

The new learning expressing itself in the modern dis- 
ciplines of mathematics and natural science, philosophy and 
psychology, history and literature, political and economic sci- 
ence, took recognition of the liberation which already had taken 
place in the policies of the absolutist state and the conquests of 
commerce. With ever increasing aggressiveness, the intellec- 
tual revolution which we call ‘the Enlightenment” established 
the autonomy of man. Protestantism made its contribution to 
this victory—but not through its established churches, but by 
way of Humanism, the methods of which it had accepted, and 
especially by way of the sectarian radicalism, which the church- 
es of the Reformation had suppressed. The humanists and the 
English nonconformists who, during a complicated historical 
development, had become the heirs of the sixteenth century 
sectaries, were more directly connected with the modern age 
than the orthodox Protestants. They became the defenders and 
propagators of tolerance, and they cultivated an individualism 
which, while it gave them religious liberty, secured freedom also 
for other activities of man. 

The most important practical effect of the emancipated civ- 
ilization upon Protestantism was the separation of church and 
state which was either directly or indirectly accomplished. The 
most significant theoretical result of the new culture for Prot- 
estantism was the breakdown of theological orthodoxy. Ra- 
tionalism and Pietism had undermined the rigidity of its teach- 
ings from within—either by the appeal to reason or to personal 
experience. Thus the way was prepared for undogmatic the- 
ology which by historical and psychological analysis endeavored 
to interpret the meaning of the Christian faith and by use of the 
new scientific methods tried to adapt it to the modern conscious- 
ness. Kant’s theory of knowledge which was the turning point 
of modern philosophy exercised a deep influence also upon 
theological thought. His claim that human knowledge can con- 
tain only sensate experiences as they are moulded by the a priori 
forms and categories of the mind and his proof that all pos- 
sibility of a knowledge of the supernatural must be excluded 
from the realm of reason, were to become fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern theology. Furthermore, Kant’s teaching that 
the object of knowledge, the Ding an sich, must remain unap- 
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proachable and unknowable and that objects of faith in par- 
ticular can never become objects of knowledge at all, forced 
theology to pay attention to the subject of faith. Schleierma- 
cher, by placing religion in the realm of feeling and by defining 
theology as the description of religious feelings, inaugurated 
the period of psychologism in theology. It was he who first 
declared" that the idea of revelation be “better applied only to 
the region of the higher self-consciousness.’”’ Since then the 
modern theologians interpreted the Christian religion primarily 
in terms of human experience. By emphasizing its historical 
orientation they related this experience to the historical Jesus 
of Nazareth who thus became the founder of the Christian 
movement and only in this sense the revealer of God to man. 
Under these influences, a very complete and thorough analysis 
of the religious life was made possible, but its objective validity 
became more and more questionable. The God-idea was ap- 
preciated as a function of the human mind rather than as a 
recognition of the reality of the existence of God. Thus the 
spirit of autonomy entered the most fundamental! part of the 
life of the church. 

However, its effects made themselves only gradually felt. 
During the reactionary period which followed the era of the 
French Revolution the Protestant churches all over the world ex- 
perienced “a great awakening.’’ Pietism, which originally had 
permitted the Enlightenment to take hold of the thought of 
Protestantism, now became the weapon by which the churches 
defended themselves against this intruder whose foreign in- 
fluence they felt. Under the guise of personal religious experi- 
ence, understood in terms of Pietism and not in terms of modern 
philosophy, orthodoxy established itself again, preserving tradi- 
tionalism within the churches and guaranteeing to them the con- 
tinuity with the past. For this achievement, however, they paid 
the price of losing more and more influence upon modern life. 
The new theology became the concern of a minority group with- 
in the churches. But it served directly and indirectly the ever 
growing number of those numbers of the educated middle class- 
es who, estranged from the life and teaching of the churches, 
dedicated themselves to an unecclesiastical religiousness in which 
the moral emphases of the Christian teaching were preserved as 


16 F, Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith. English translation by H. R. Mackin- 
tosh and J. S. Stewart. Edinburgh, 1928, I, p. 63. 
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the central core of an adequate philosophy of life. Only during 
the present century, this New Protestantism began to determine 
also the life of the churches themselves. Today it has produced 
a crisis which becomes more and more agonizing as it 1s com- 
plicated by the apparent sickness in the whole body of auton- 
omous Western civilization. Modernist theologians themselves 
have reacted against the new Protestantism. Barth and the 
large group of his more or less Barthian followers have de- 
nounced the theological development of the last two centuries as 
a betrayal of the Christian faith. This reaction appeared first 
as a theonomous protest against the impossible interpretation of 
the Christian religion in terms of an autonomous spirit, but it 
has developed more and more in the direction of a Neo-Luther- 
an and Neo-Calvinist confessionalism in which the medieval 
heteronomous aspects of Reformation life and teaching are 
re-asserted. Thus modern Protestantism experiences again 
the conflict of early Protestantism between the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. But its seems that today this conflict cannot 
be resolved by a return to heteronomous ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, but only by a theonomous, prophetic criticism of the whole 
of modern civilization. The forerunners of the reformers of 
the future may well orient themselves by the prophetism of the 
sixteenth century. But who can say whether such reformers 
will arise! Indeed the situation of modern civilization seems 
to be such that the defenders and interpreters of Christianity 
may have to derive their historical lessons from the ancient 
church of the first three centuries rather than from the Ref- 
ormation, for the church of today is again confronted by pa- 
ganism and a hostile state. It has to oppose unbelief rather 
than the heteronomous deformation of its belief. 


VI 


This situation has been made possible by the development 
of the modern state, to which the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion made decisive contributions. In conclusion, I wish to deal 
with this development, because the nature of Protestantism is 
closely determined by it.” 7 

The fundamental idea of the Middle Ages had been the 
17 Cf. Ernst Troeltsch, Protestantisches Christentum und Kirche, pp. 624 ff. The 


changes of the Protestant church concept are well described by Carl Damour, 
Die Epochen des Protestantismus, Bern, 1935, 
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co-ordination of church and state as the co-operating organs of 
the corpus Christianum. The three main groups of early Prot- 
estantism: Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism did not 
discontinue this system in spite of the fact that they distinguish- 
ed more clearly than Roman Catholicism had done between the 
state and the church. For they transmitted the care for the 
cultural life into the hands of the political magistrate, definitely 
trusting that his actions would conform to Christian standards. 
But this arrangement was ended by the secularization of the 
modern state, which Troeltsch has called the most important 
event in modern history. Thanks to the political nature of its 
organization, Roman Catholicism succeeded in readjusting it- 
self in such a way that it can continue its existence also without 
the support of the state. The German Kulturkampf ended with 
the victory of the Roman church! But the recent events in 
Mexico and Spain prove that Roman Catholicism cannot main- 
tain its old order against a hostile secular state. The present 
policy of the Vatican against Communism suggests that the 
princes of the church are fully conscious of this danger. In 
contrast to Roman Catholicism, the basis of the Protestant 
churches was completely changed by the emergence of the mod- 
ern secular state. 

I cannot deal with the causes of this secularization. They 
lie in the rise of national states within the medieval empire, in 
the development of city states, in the reception of Roman law 
and its idea of the uniformity and absoluteness of political pow- 
er, in the humanistic revival of ancient political ideals and their 
interpretation in the theories of Machiavelli and Bodin, in the 
emergence of territorial powers within the larger territorial 
units, also in the glorification of the state in the Protestant 
theories. Under the impact of these early influences, the mod- 
ern state grounded itself upon the principle of sovereignty, i. e., 
the principle that the state is the highest and ultimate authority on 
earth and the self-sufficient source of all political power. Its 
purpose is defined as salus publica or raison d’état, consisting 
of the maintenance of peace in relation to other states, the pres- 
ervation of interior order, the protection of commerce, the care 
for public health, and the increase of political strength. Ina 
way, this purpose does not differ from that given in ecclesiastical 
doctrines, but it is now entirely secularized. Political sover- 
eignty and autarchy represent a drastic contrast to the old Prot- 
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estant teaching that the state is subject to the judgment of the 
word of God and that it is its duty to preserve order and wel- 
fare for the purpose of enabling the church to communicate its 
gospel and salvation to men. The state no longer serves the 
glory of God but its own. It becomes the all-consuming Levi- 
athan, as Hobbes called it. In connection with modern nation- 
alism and militarism it demands allegiance as the earthly god 
of men. 


As soon as the state ceased to have its purpose in the 
church, it abandoned its interest for the inner life of the church 
and for the conformity of faith. It became religiously neutral 
and tolerant, permitting freedom of faith to Christians and 
non-Christians. It merely required the churches and religious 
groups not to undertake anything hostile to the interests of the 
state! It furthered the ecclesiastical cause only in so far as 
religious-moral forces might contribute to the health of the po- 
litical system. 


The policy described in these sentences was only grad- 
ually established. For a long time, only the United States of 
America had a constitution which guaranteed the full separa- 
tion between church and state. Even today, the separation is 
legally complete only in a few nations, although it is actually in 
effect in the entire world. 


The churches adjusted themselves to the new situation by 
a new concept of the church in which the independence of the 
church is asserted over against the independence of the state. 
It involves the abandonment of the attempt of maintaining a 
unified church and it also entails the mutual recognition by the 
churches. Denominationalism thus became the answer of Prot- 
estantism to the secularization of the state. In the work of the 
formulation of a church concept adequate to this change, the 
teachings of Humanists, Spiritualists, Anabaptists and other 
sectarians proved to be most effective. The modern churches 
ceased to define themselves as God-ordered institutions of sal- 
vation. To be sure, many of them continued the ecclesiological 
traditions of the ancient church, of Catholicism, and of classical 
Protestantism, but practically, these teachings lost their effec- 
tiveness. A church was defined as a religious corporation or 
association, represented first by local congregations and then by 
the combination of these in larger units. The theory of John 
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Locke, definitely inspired by English Independentism, furnished 
the pattern. In his “Letter concerning Toleration,” he wrote: 


A church then I take to be a voluntary Society of Men, joining them- 
selves together of their own accord, in order to the public worshipping 
of God, in such a manner as they judge acceptable to him, and effectual 
to the salvation of their souls. 


Under the impact of the development of thus defined ‘‘free 
churches,” the meaning of the article of the Apostles’ Creed 
which speaks of the “one, holy, catholic church” was more and 
more transformed. Protestantism all over the world learned 
from America to refer to churches rather than to “the church.” 
The concept of “the church” ceased to be the norm which is to 
be applied to the various responses to the one divine call through 
Jesus Christ. It became an ideal to which the various human 
historical manifestations of the Christian spirit in the world 
are to conform in the course of time. 


The secularization of the state thus produced a humaniza- 
tion of the church. In the periods prior to the modern world, 
the state was confronted by a church which understood itself as 
an institution of supernatural origin set into the world by the 
divine revelation in Jesus Christ. Today, it is facing a church 
which interprets itself as the social embodiment of the Christian 
spirit which, since the days of Jesus of Nazareth, has inspired 
men to higher living. 


The transformation indicated in these sentences is of tre- 
mendous historical importance for the present and the future. 
For it suggests the question whether modern Protestantism will 
be able to act with authority when, in accordance with its modern 
all-sufficient character, the state assumes control also over the 
consciences of men. The directness of this question is proved 
by the events in contemporary Germany. 


Also, from the aspect of the problem “church and state,” 
the discussion of the nature of Protestantism involves a con- 
sideration of the relationship between theonomy, heteronomy, 
and autonomy. As contemporary Protestantism is faced with 
the heteronomous authority of the modern totalitarian state, it 
is called upon to return to the theonomous sources of its history. 





18 Works, V, p. 9, quoted by John M. Mecklin in his important book, The Story of 
American Dissent, New York, 1934, p. 342. 
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But in doing so, it must avoid a resuscitation of antiquated 
theological and ecclesiastical heteronomies as well as a reliance 
upon secular autonomies. For its historical nature is the theo- 
nomous protest against arbitrary authority and against human 
self-sufficiency. 








THE BAPTIST VIEW OF THE STATE 
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Anabaptism, the béte noire of confessional Protestantism, 
cursed at least once in most sixteenth century confessions of 
faith from Augsburg and Trent on,* classified under the De- 
formation of the Reformation by Kurtz, and reconsidered by 
Troeltsch, is now interpreted by Schuster and Franke as the 
third primary type of Reformation Protestantism. Quiescent 
Protestantism, otherwise known as Lutheranism, and militant 
Protestantism, otherwise know as Calvinism, are at present rep- 
resented as walking down the Reformation board-walk with 
radical Anabaptism. 

The covering term “‘Anabaptists” has been applied to a 
dozen varieties of German Anabaptists, to English, American 
and modern European Baptists as well as to the Mennonites. 
It remained for the twentieth century, however, to designate 
the modern Friends as the genuine descendants of the original 
Anabaptists! 

The erroneous identification of the left-wing communistic 
and pacifistic German Anabaptists of the sixteenth century 
with the tame and pale Baptists of today has had very curious 
consequences. The Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics does not contain an article upon the Baptists, because 
its learned but misinformed editor equated Anabaptists with 
Baptists. Some Baptists in the United States still trace their 
ancestral line back to John and Jordan by way of the sixteenth 
century German Anabaptists, and every type of medieval and 
ancient heresy till on Jordan’s banks they stand. 

This discussion assumes that the Baptists originated with- 
in Anglicanism, very gradually evolving into one hundred per- 
cent Baptists by way of Puritanism, the acceptance of the 
principle of separatism, Congregationalism, Arminianism, af- 
fusion,” Calvinism, and finally immersion.* 





1 Seventeen times in the Formula of Concord. 
2 About 1609. 
3 About 1642. 
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The various interpretations of the state current among 
German Anabaptists include the recognition of the authority of 
the state in its own sphere; the proscription of oaths; the pro- 
scription of office-holding; the denial of the Christian’s right 
to pronounce judgment in a secular case, to engage in trade, to 
drink or sell beer or wine, to run a hotel, to participate in war 
or the manufacture of any weapons such as swords, spears and 
guns; the Christian’s duty to send his children to Anabaptist 
schools and to practice communism.* 

John Smyth, the se-Baptist and founder of the General or 
Arminian English Baptists, and some of his followers, sought 
union with Mennonites in Holland, lineal descendants of the 
German Anabaptists. Yet Smyth and these Anabaptists agreed 
in political theory in only the first three items of the catalogue 
just mentioned. 

After an analysis of both European and American Baptist 
confessions of faith from the angle of attitude toward govern- 
ment, this study concerns itself with the political theory and 
practice of Baptists in the British colonies in North America. 


I 
BAPTIST CONFESSIONS OF FAITH AND THE STATE 


The Baptists have expressed themselves on doctrine more 
than a score of times. Their creative work in dogmatic state- 
ments was largely ended by 1647, for they soon took over al- 
most verbally chapters, titles and paragraphs of the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. Both the English Baptist Orthodox 
Creed of 1679 and its subsequent editions, and the Philadelphia 
Confession, printed by Benjamin Franklin in 1743, are, for the 
most part, word for word the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
These two Baptist creeds probably represent the most complete 
examples of doctrinal plagiarism on record. During the entire 
nineteenth century American Baptists produced only one con- 
fession worthy of mention, The New Hampshire Confession, 
which is rather “non-committal on every point of difference be- 
tween the Calvinistic and Arminian systems.” The Baptist con- 
fessional output thus far during the twentieth century has been 
utterly sterile. 

Prior to 1647, two English Baptist confessions were com- 


4 W. J. McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith, 1911, pp. 6-84. 
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posed. The first was A Declaration of Faith of English People 
Remaining at Amsterdam in Holland, 1611. It is usually re- 
garded as the “earliest Baptist Confession.” This Baptist group 
regards the magistracy as holy; permits Christians to serve as 
magistrates; states that rulers are to be honored, prayed for and 
obeyed; authorizes the payment of taxes and the giving and 
taking of oaths; warns against the despising of government 
and speaking evil of rulers. And that is all. It is altogether 
innocent of any of the thrilling state-church questions exciting 
all Europe at the time. Its eight pages contain over one hun- 
dred biblical proof texts. 

The Particular, or Calvinistic, Baptists of England pub- 
lished a confession in 1644. Articles XLVIII to LII are con- 
cerned with their attitude toward the government and certainly 


recognize the supreme authority of the state. 

The supreme magistracy of this kingdom we believe to be the 
King and Parliament freely chosen by the Kingdom, and that in all 
those civil laws which have been acted by them, or for the present are 
or shall be ordained, we are bound to yield subjection and obedience 
unto, in the Lord, as conceiving ourselves bound to defend both the 
persons of those thus chosen, and all civil laws made by them, with our 
persons, liberties, and estates, with all that is called ours, although we 
should suffer, never so much from them in not actively submitting to 
some ecclesiastical laws, which might be conceived by them to be their 
duties to establish which we, for the present could not see, nor our 
consciences could submit unto; yet are we bound to yield our persons to 
their pleasures.® 
Although this interpretation of government seems to discrim- 
inate between civil laws and ecclesiastical laws, it does not ad- 
vance to more than passive resistance in case of conflict between 
the two kinds of laws. And this was A. D. 1644! 

What had gone before? Prior to 1600, it had been said, 


There is no power given the prince to restrain any jot or liberty 
of the church or to withhold any one person from doing the whole will 
of God in their calling much less is there any power given the prince 
to draw and compel the church or any member thereof to the least trans- 
gression of error.’ 


The first experiment in representative government in Vir- 
ginia, the Mayflower Compact, the inauguration of the town 
meeting, the Providence Compact, the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut on this side of the Atlantic; and the Thirty Years’ 


id, pp. 91 ff. 





5 Ib 
6 Ibid, p. 187. 
7 P. E. Lauer, Church and State in New England, Baltimore, 1892, p. 18. 
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War, the condemnation of Galileo, the dissolution of the Eng- 
lish episcopate, the convening of the Long Parliament and of 
the Westminster Assembly, the troubles of Charles I, the Civil 
War, and Cromwell on that side, had preceded the publication 
of this Baptist confession of faith. 

During the previous century the long debate on political 
theory had begun. The issues under scrutiny were: 1. The mat- 
ter of religious toleration; 2. The precise relation between 
church and state, whether there was a single and indivisible 
Christian society with the church in control, the church’s power 
being direct, whether there was such a single and indivisible 
Christian society with the monarch in control, the new Erastian- 
ism of Henry VIII and James I, of Hooker and Hobbes, wheth- 
er church and state were to be regarded as two perfect and dis- 
tinct yet intimately related societies, with the church’s power 
over the state indirect, whether the relationship was one of sep- 
arateness; 3. The origin and content of royal authority, wheth- 
er it was a “bequest transmitted by primogeniture from the Old 
Testament patriarchs,” thus making all kings Jews, whether it 
was devised from human sources through utility, consensus of 
opinion, social covenant, perpetual popular surrender, whether 
kingship rests upon a bilateral agreement with the right of as- 
sassination of a tyrant (as Mariana and others held); 4. Upon 
what considerations international relations rest—the natural 
law of the Stoics, the Roman law of nations; 5. What are the 
kinds and sanctions of law.° 

As far as these Baptist confessions of faith are concerned, 
Machiavelli, Zwingli, Calvin, Oldendorp, Bodin, Beza, Lanquet, 
Buchanan, Boucher, Hooker, Mariana, Barclay, Althusius, Bel- 
larmine, Suarez, Cothmann, Leonard Busher, Dominis, Carp- 
zov, Grotius, Philip Hunton and others had argued in vain. 
Terms like territorialism, episcopalism and collegialism are con- 
spicuous by their total absence from these Baptist interpreta- 
tions of the state. 

One reason why these early English Baptist confessions of 
faith fail to reflect contemporary atmosphere and conflict was 
the ordinary cultural level of their composers, who have been 
described as “cobblers, tinkers, peddlers, weavers, sow-gelders, 
and chimney-sweepers.” The numerical weakness of the Bap- 


8 F. J. C. Hearnshaw, The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of 
the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Century, 1926, pp. 32ff. 
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tists, their recent origin, and biblical literalism were other con- 
ditioning factors. 

The first Arminian English Baptist confession of faith 
representing more than a local group was published in 1651, 
contains seventy-five articles and yet refers to the civil power 
only in a postscript, reading: 

That we do own a Magistratical power for the governing of this 
our English Nation, to be determined in a just Parliamentary way; and 
that we ought to pray for good Governors, and good Government; that 
we may live a peaceable and godly life in all honesty; standing ready 
at all times, as necessity may require, to vindicate such a magistracy or 
Magistrates, not only with arguments of sound reason, but also with 
our Estates and Lives; that Righteousness may reigne, and Vice may 
be overthrown without respect of persons.°® 

Three years after the publication of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith with its eight columns upon the relation be- 
tween church and state, General English Baptists could put all 
they had to say about the government into a ninety word post- 
script. 

In the first General English Baptist confession to prescribe 
dipping, the Standard Confession of 1660, articles 24 and 25 
are concerned with the interpretation of the state. ‘Free liberty 
of their own consciences in matters of religion or worship” is 
advocated and resistance to religious demands imposed by the 
civil power against conscience justified. A long paragraph is 
devoted to clearing Baptists in London from the charge that 
they “had lately gotten knives, hooked knives and the like and 
great store of arms besides, . . . intending to cut the throats 
of such as were contrary minded.” The basis of the argument 
in each instance is completely biblical.’° 

The General English Baptists were becoming a little bolder, 
but Charles II in writing to the Commons from Breda, in 
April, 1660, had declared “that no man should be disquieted or 
called in question for differences of opinion in matters of re- 
ligion which did not disturb the peace of the Kingdom.”™" 

The Orthodox Creed of 1679 entitles the XLVth Article, 
Of the Civil Magistrate and the XLVIth Article, Of Liberty of 
Conscience. Civil magistrates are ordained of God; Christians 
may be magistrates ; capital punishment and war “upon just and 





9 McGlothlin, op. cit. p. 109, 30 Congregations, A, D. 1651. 
10 Ibid., p. 119 ff. 
11 S. G. Arnold, History of the State of R. I., 1859, T, p. 293. 
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necessary occasions” and obedience to the government are ap- 
proved.” 

This confession clearly presupposes the principles of the 
Westminster Confession. But it is only when the Baptists 
begin to appropriate the titles, paragraphs, sections, and words 
of the Westminster Confession that their peculiar views can 
be more clearly discerned. 

The most influential of the Calvinistic Baptist confessions 
of faith are the Assembly or Second London Confession of 
1677, 1689 etc., and the Philadelphia Confession of the Amer- 
ican Baptists, 1743, the first to be printed in the British col- 
onies. They are practically Siamese twins and in turn very 
dependent upon the Westminster Confession. 

Chapter XXI of the Baptist Assembly Confession is en- 
titled “Of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Conscience.” It 
is identical with Article XX of the Westminster Confession in 
the definition of conscience but omits the Westminster affirmation 
of the right of the civil power to intervene when Christian liberty 
results in opinions and practices contrary to natural law or 
Christian principles and thus destructive of peace. 

Chapter XXIII of this Baptist confession is entitled “Of 
Lawful Oaths and Vows” and corresponds to Article XXII 
of the Westminster Confession. It makes a lawful oath a part 
of religious worship and restricts vows to God alone. 

Chapter XXIV of this Baptist confession is entitled “Of 
the Civil Magistrate’ and agrees with Article XXIII of the 
Westminster Confession in the first two paragraphs, substitut- 
ing at that point a few lines for a couple of Westminster col- 
umns. 


The substitution reads: 


Civil Magistrates being set up by God, for the ends aforesaid, 
subjection in all lawful things, commanded by them, ought to be yielded 
by us, in the Lord; not only for wrath but for conscience sake; and we 
ought to make supplications and prayers for Kings, and all that are in 
authority that under them we may live a quiet and peaceable life, in all 
Godliness and honesty.*® 


A comparison of these two confessions with regard to 
their attitude toward government shows that both recognize 
God as supreme Lord and King of all the world, who has or- 


12 McGlothlin, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 
13 Ibid., p. 263, 
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dained that civil magistrates be under him over the people for 
his own glory and the public good. Hence, they have the power 
of the sword. Christians may accept and execute the office of 
civil magistrates and lawfully under the New Testament wage 
war upon just and necessary occasion. Moreover, the people 
are under obligation to pray for the magistrates and obey their 
lawful commands. 


Here the Baptist confessions become strangely silent, 
while the Westminster Confession goes boldly on, declaring that 
the civil magistrate may not interfere with preaching, worship, 
and discipline but must help preserve the unity, peace, and true 
doctrine, of the church, convening synods, attending them, even 
directing them.’* Taxes are to be paid. Religion cannot be 
pleaded in behalf of violation of law by either commoner or 
ecclesiastic. The pope has no jurisdiction over the king and 
certainly cannot deprive him of either dominion or life. 


The silence of the Baptist confessions in regard to these 
matters might be taken to imply something like separation of 
church and state. But that principle is not stated. In practice, 
the Baptists have supported union of church and state in accept- 
ing exemption of ecclesiastical property from taxation, in ap- 
proving the offering of prayer and the reading of the Bible at 
sessions of legislatures and in schools, in promoting Sunday 
laws, in permitting Baptist chaplains to serve in prison and 
army and navy, in endorsing and vigorously aiding the govern- 
ment in time of war, in gladly sacrificing their sons upon the 


14 It will be recalled that the Synod of Philadelphia in 1729 qualified its adoption 
of chapters 20 and 23 of the Westminster Confession by adding ‘‘the Synod 
do unanimously declare, that they do not receive those articles in any such sense 
as to suppose the civil magistrate hath a controlling power over synods with 
respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority; or power to persecute any 
for their religion, or in any sense contrary to the Protestant succession to the 
throne of Great Britain’’ (Mode, Sourcebook and Bibliographical Guide, p. 268). 
After the formation of the United States, article XXIII, section III, was 
altered to conform to the new political situation, 

When the synod of Congregational churches in Massachusetts, convened by 
the General Court, constructed the Cambridge Platform in 1648, it stated in 

oint 15: 

4 ‘*Church government and civil government may very well stand together, it 
being the duty of the magistrates to take care of matters of religion, and to 
improve his civil authority for observing the duties commanded in the first, as 
well as in the second table, seeing the end of their office in matters of righteous- 
ness and honesty, but also in matters of Godliness, I Timothy 2:12.’’ 
This confirmed the principles of the Westminster Confession regarding the re- 
lation between church and state and demonstrated again what was at issue in 
the struggle for religious liberty. 
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altars of holy wars, in supporting capital punishment, in cele- 
brating Thanksgiving and national holidays, and in regarding 
Christianity as a part of common law. They have also sought 
the protection of the police in time of need. Have all Baptist 
colleges and seminaries refused allotments made by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration of the federal government? 


The New Hampshire Confession of 1833 summarized the 
Baptist interpretation of civil government in half a dozen lines: 

Civil government is of divine appointment, for the interests and 
good order of human society; and magistrates are to be prayed for, 
conscientiously honored, and obeyed except in things opposed to the will 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the only Lord of the conscience, and 
the Prince of the Kings of the earth.’® 

When the Free Will Baptists published an extensive trea- 
tise on their faith in 1834, they omitted all reference to the 
state.”° 


When the Baptist Bible Union of America, the funda- 
mentalist wing of the denomination, issued its articles of faith 
recently, it repeated without change article XVI of the New 
Hampshire statement of 1833 as its definition of the state. 


As late as 1908 the German Baptists of Germany had no 
scruples about pledging “unqualified obedience to all the laws” 
of the Kaiser’s government which did not “curtail the free ex- 
ercise of the duties of the Christian faith.” They also approved 
of war in principle, offering to render military service when 
requested." 


Articles XIII of the Confession of Faith of the Union of 
the Baptist Churches in France, 1879, agrees to obedience to 
the state in all things which are not contrary to the teachings 
of the holy Scriptures, according to the words of the Savior, 
“Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s and unto God that 


which is God’s.”’”® . 


Article 11 of the Confession of Faith of the Swedish Bap- 
tists, 1861, condenses the whole matter of interpretation of 
the state into 


We believe that civil government is ordained by God, and regard 


15 Ibid., p. 306. 
16 Ibid., pp. 310 ff. 
17 Ibid., p. 352. 
18 Ibid., p. 360. 
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it our duty to honor and pray for the King and the Magistracy and in 
all things to obey the laws of the land, unless they plainly are in conflict 
with the law of Christ.’® 


This survey of the principal Baptist confessions of faith 
from 1611 to the present time indicates that Baptists through- 
out their history have merely pleaded with the state to permit 
them to follow their consciences in matters of faith and wor- 
ship. They desired “soul liberty.” Far from being radical 
in their interpretation of the state, Baptists have sought to 
conform to its demands even to the extent of blessing and ac- 
tively participating in war. The term, separation of church 
and state, their pride today, does not occur in any of their con- 
fessions of faith. They do not suggest that democracy is to be 
preferred over monarchy or aristocracy. Baptists seem to be 
as happy under a Hitler or under a real puppet king as in a 
democracy.” In essence, the Baptists hoped for a benevolent 
governmental neutrality. 


The chief source of their simple political view has been the 
Bible. Gierke lists over one hundred and eighty authors who 
contributed to the interpretation of political theory between 1500 
and 1800. There were many more. But which Baptist writers 
on political theory come to mind? The following proof texts 
are quoted over and over again to establish their right to “soul 
liberty”: Romans 13:17; Acts 23:5; Matthew 22:21; Titus 
3:1; I Peter 2:13, 14, 17: Acts 4:19, 20, 5:29; Daniel 3:17, 18; 
Matthew 10:28, 23:10; Revelation 10:16; Philippians 2:10, 11 
and Psalm 72:11. The political corollary of soul freedom, 
namely, separation of church and state, was largely due to ex- 
tra-Baptist forces of the modern age. 





19 Ibid., p. 367. 

20 The Eighth Annual Session of the Baptist Congress (Toronto, 1889) devoted a 
meeting to the relation between state and church. It is interesting to observe that 
only Canadian Baptists contended for the taxing of church property. Walter 
Rauschenbusch argued for an interpenetration of the life of church and state, 
holding that there is a ‘‘ positive connection which the church must necessarily 
have with the state. Brethren, I feel sometimes that in our strong statements 
of the separation between Church and State we have come to gather up our 
skirts and to act as if the State had no claim on us; that somehow our life 
as Christians and as citizens can be cut asunder; that on one side we can be 
Christians and on the other side, we can be citizens. It is not true. We must 
be the two things at the same time.’’ Since the World War the various Prot- 
estant denominations in the United States have adopted declarations against war. 
They have been conveniently gathered in F. M. Wilcox, Seventh-Day Adventists in 
Time of War, Washington, 1936, pp. 399-407. 
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RHODE ISLAND BAPTISTS AND THE STATE 


The religious composition of Rhode Island during the co- 
lonial period remains a mystery. 

An affusionist Baptist church was organized in Providence 
about 1639. In the following decades Baptists are referred to 
repeatedly.” 

The governor of Rhode Island in 1680 asserted that “those 
people that go under the denomination of Baptists and Quakers 
are the most that publicly congregate together but there are 
others of divers persuasions and principles, all which together 
with them enjoy their liberties according to his Majesty’s 
gracious charter to them granted wherein all people in our col- 
ony are to enjoy their liberty of conscience provided their lib- 
erty extend not to licentiousness but as for Papists we know 
of none amongst us.” 

Fifteen years later, Cotton Mather referred to the religious 
groups in Rhode Island as “‘a colluvies of Antinomians, Famil- 
ists, Anabaptists, Antisabbatarians, Arminians, Socinians, 
Quakers, Ranters, everything in the world but Roman Catholics 
and true Christians.”** Until 1722, we are informed by an- 
other writer, the people of Rhode Island were ‘negligent of all 
religion; the very best were such as called themselves Baptists 
or Quakers, but it was feared many were Gortonians or 
Deists.””** 

Of thirty-three churches in Rhode Island in 1739, twelve 
were Baptist, ten were Quaker, six were Congregationalist, and 
five were Anglican. Many of Whitefield’s converts turned 
Baptist. In 1790, the Baptists claimed five per cent of the popu- 
lation of Rhode Island.*” Hence, we may assuine that the Bap- 
tists were involved, possibly seriously, in the religious develop- 
ment of Rhode Island from at least 1639 on. 

It is said that the doctrine of freedom of conscience in both 
civil and religious matters led within a few years to violent 


21 I. Backus, History of the Baptists in New England, 1871, I., II., see numerous 
citations in the Index. 

22 Arnold, op. cit., I, p. 490. 

23 Ibid., II, p. 85. 

24 Ibid., II, p. 86. 

25 Asplund, The Annual Register, 1790; Walker, Statistical Atlas of U. S., 1870, 
II, p. 7. 
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disorders and riots so that “ali magistracy and churches” were 
denied at Providence.” 

Some persons of Baptist trend were included among the 
antinomian sectarians who settled at Portsmouth in 1638 and 
proceeded to set up a government after the Old Testament mod- 
el, basing their action upon Exodus 24:3, 4, II Chronicles 11:3, 
and II Kings 11:17. They did not form a church but had “a 
meeting of some men who then teach one another and call it 
Prophecie.”’”’ 

Seceders from Portsmouth under William Coddington and 
John Clark founded Newport. In 1641 “a democracy or pop- 
ular government” was established, “that is to say, it is in the 
power of a body of freemen, orderly assembled, or the major 
part of them, to make or constitute just laws by which they will 
be regulated and to depute from among themselves such min- 
istering as shall see them faithfully executed among man and 
man.”’ Ownership of land, however, was a prerequisite to the 
privileges of a freeman. Liberty of conscience ‘in point of 
doctrine” was approved.” 


In 1644 Roger Williams returned from England with a 
parliamentary charter for Providence, Portsmouth, and New- 
port. It dealt only with civil government and laws, thus leaving 
the way open for a free religious development. It was accepted 
in 1647, when these towns organized under “The Incorporation 
of Providence Plantations in the Narraganset Bay in New Eng- 
land.”” The form of government established was “‘democratical, 
free and voluntary consent of all, or the greater part, of the free 
inhabitants.” The principle of religious freedom was approved 
and a bill of rights added guaranteeing liberty and property of 
person, restricting civil suits to violation of the letter of the law, 
insisting upon legal election of magistrates and their strict ac- 
countability. The rights of minorities were guarded against 
infringement by majorities, and the common law of England 
adopted subject to the “nature and constitution of our place.’” 


The parliamentary charter proved too idealistic and im- 
potent to secure results in topsy-turvy Rhode Island. The free- 
dom of its provisions was its weakness. It produced a loose 
26 Arnold, op. cit., I, pp. 109ff. 

27 Ibid., I, p. 140. 


28 Ibid., I, pp. 148f. 
29 Ibid., I, pp. 200ff. 
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confederacy, not a healthy union. The royal charter of Charles 
II, 1663, recognized the original Indian title to the soil and the 
existing republican form of government, surrendered the dec- 
laration of martial law and the military arm to the people, made 
the colony a close corporation with control vested in the freemen 
whose ratio to the total inhabitants was slight, for example, in 
1790, one to eleven. This charter remained in effect until 1843. 


The rights of conscience seemed protected by this royal 
charter, since it provided that 
no person within said colony at any time hereafter, shall be in any 
wise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question, for any dif- 
ference of opinion in matters of religion which do not actually disturb 
the civil peace of said colony; but that all and every person and persons, 
may from time to time, and at all times hereafter, freely and fully have 
and enjoy his and their own judgments and consciences in matters of 
religious concernments, throughout the tract of land hereafter mentioned ; 
they behaving themselves peaceably and quietly and not using this liberty 
of conscience to licentiousness and profaneness, nor to the civil injury 
or outward disturbance of others.*° 


Unfortunately, the charter concluded with 


all men (professing Christianity) and of competent estates and of civil 
conversation, who acknowledge and are obedient to the civil magistrate 
though of different judgment in religious affairs, Roman Catholics excepted, 
shall be admitted freemen and shall have liberty to choose and be chosen, 
officers in the colony, both military and civil. ** 


These words limit the control of Rhode Island to non-Roman 
Catholic Christian property holders. It is contended by some 
that the clause, Roman Catholics excepted, was not in the orig- 
inal form of the charter of 1663. Whatever the final verdict 
upon that point may be, this discriminatory clause was in the 
charter from at least 1699 until its revocation in 1783. As late 
as 1695, there were no Roman Catholics in Rhode Island. One 
wonders how soul-liberty loving Baptists permitted the dis- 
criminatory clause to remain in the document for a certain min- 
imum of eighty-four years and a possible maximum of one 
hundred and twenty years! 


Moreover, between at least 1659 and the nineteenth cen- 
tury human slavery existed in Rhode Island. 
.... And being convicted of any offence aforesaid, the said Indian or 
Indians being not able presently to procure and pay and discharge all the 





30 Lauer, op. cit., pp. 47f. 
31 Arnold, op. cit., II, pp. 490-496, 
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damages, costs and restitutions by law due, to be done and made; it shall 
be lawful for the judges of the court where such trial is, to condemn such 
offender or offenders to be sold as a slave to any foreign country of the 
English subjects. *? 

In 1696, forty-seven slaves were imported into Rhode Island. 
In 1708, out of a population of 7,181 only 1,015 were freemen 
and 56 were white slaves and 426 were negro slaves; while in 
1730, about nine per cent of the population of Rhode Island 
consisted of negro slaves. To be sure, Rhode Island passed a 
law in 1652 for gradual suppression of involuntary servitude, 
but Massachusetts had done that in 1646. Moreover, the law 
must have been bootlegged since reenactment was necessary in 
1784.*° Indeed, one is pained to learn that Roger Williams, in 
1676, was chairman of a committee of five to report “a scale by 
which the proceeds of the sale of Indians was to be decided 
among the townsmen,” while his son, Providence, helped collect 
and escort the Indian prisoners to Newport whence they were 
sent abroad and sold into hopeless slavery. Just another in- 
stance of the law of the succession of races; God had arranged 
it; the Indians disappeared by the fiat of the Almighty—thus 
the historian of Rhode Island concluded!** It was 1774 ere im- 
portation of slaves was prohibited in Rhode Island. 


In 1716, Rhode Island enacted “that what maintenance or 
salary may be thought necessary by any of the churches, con- 
gregations, or societies of people, now inhabiting or that shall 
hereafter inhabit within the same, for the support of their re- 
spective minister or ministers, shall be raised by free contribu- 
tion and no otherways.”* After this action looking toward the 
practical separation of church and state, one is almost shocked 
to read that in 1774 the Assembly granted a lottery of £2,000 
for erecting the new church of the First Baptist Society in 
Providence.* 

“The College or University in the English Colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations,’ now Brown University, 
was incorporated in 1764 and removed to Providence in 1774. 
Its charter provided for Quakers, Episcopalians, and Congrega- 
tionalists, as well as Baptists, upon its Board of Trustees and 
32 Rhode Island Colony Records, I, p. 413 (May 17, 1659). 

33 Arnold, op. cit., see index under slavery. 
34 Ibid.. I, p. 420. 


35 I. Backus, op. cit., I, p. 482, IT, p. 513. 
36 Arnold, op. cit., II, p. 337, 
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its Board of Fellows, but exempted members of its faculty and 
their families from taxation and service. “The charter ex- 
pressly forbade the use of religious tests.”*’ Excerpts from the 
charter of Brown University follow: 


And in case any President, Trustee or Fellow, shall see cause to change 

his religious denomination, the Corporation is empowered to declare his or 
their place or places vacant ..... 
And furthermore, it is hereby enacted and declared That into this liberal 
and catholic institution shall never be admitted any religious tests: But, 
on the contrary all members hereof shall forever enjoy full, free, abso- 
lute and uninterrupted liberty of conscience: And that the places of 
Professors, Tutors, and all other officers, the President alone excepted, 
shall be free and open for all denominations of Protestants: And that 
youth of all religious denominations shall and may be freely admitted to the 
equal advantages, emoluments and honors of the College or University, and 
shall receive a like fair, generous and equal treatment, during their resi- 
dence therein, they conducting themselves peaceably, and conforming to 
the laws and statutes thereof. And that the public teaching shall, in 
general, respect the sciences ; and that the sectarian differences of opinions, 
shall not make any part of the public and classical instruction, although all 
religious controversies may be studied freely, examined and explained, by 
the President, Professors and Tutors, in a personal, separate and distinct 
manner, to the youth of any or each denomination: And above all, a con- 
stant regard be paid to, and effectual care taken of, the morals of the 
College. 


That full citizenship in Rhode Island in the late eighteentn 
century was sometimes limited to Christians appears from a 
unanimous decision by the Superior Court in 1762 while refus- 
ing the petition of Aaron Lopez and Isaac Elizar for natural- 
ization. The court held that: 


the free and quiet enjoyment of the Christian religion and a desire of 
propagating the same were the principal views with which this colony was 
settled, and by law made and passed in the year 1663,°* no person who 
does not profess the Christian religion can be admitted free to this colony. 
This court, therefore, unanimously dismiss this petition as wholly incon- 
sistent with the first principles upon which the colony was founded and a 
law of the same (now in force). *° 


In summary, then, in Rhode Island during the colonial 
period a minority, known as freemen, actually governed the 
colony. Admission to this group was usually restricted to pro- 
fessing Christians and for a time to Protestants. Roman Cath- 
olics by later charter and Jews by court decision were dis- 
37 Ibid., II, p. 249; P. G. Mode, Sourcebook of American Church History, p. 289. 


38 Roger Williams died 1684, 
39 Arnold, op. cit., II, pp. 494f. 
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franchised. Citizenship was religiously and economically con- 
ditioned. Human slavery was in vogue. A degree of religious 
toleration existed from the beginning but there was no complete 
separation of church and state. The role the Baptists played 
in the progress of Rhode Island cannot be precisely determined. 


III 
MASSACHUSETTS BAPTISTS AND THE STATE 


It was only toward the close of the colonial period that the 
Baptists in Massachusetts became sufficiently numerous and cul- 
tured to influence the religious situation there. 

In all New England in 1790, there were only 17,174 Bap- 
tists, less than two per cent of the population, while in Massa- 
chusetts there were 7,116 Baptists in a population of 378,787, 
with a total of one hundred twenty-six ordained and licensed 
ministers. The first Baptist church in Massachusetts hails from 
1663 and was located at Swansey; in Boston the Baptists pro- 
ceeded to organization in 1665. There was no New England 
Baptist association in existence prior to 1750.*° 


In 1644, Massachusetts Bay Colony passed an act decree- 
ing banishment against any persons who openly condemned or 
opposed or secretly seduced others from the baptizing of infants. 
The Anabaptists are described as “the incendiaries of the com- 
monwealths and the infectors of persons in main matters of 
religion.” 

In 1679, King Charles II directed Massachusetts to allow 
liberty of conscience to all Protestants “so as they might not 
be discountenanced from sharing in the government, much less 
that no such good subjects of his, for not agreeing in the con- 
gregational way, should by law ‘be subjected to fines or for- 
feitures, or other incapacities for the same; which is a severity 
to be more wondered at, whereas liberty of conscience was made 
a principal motive for your first transportation into those 
parts.’’*? By the second Massachusetts charter, 1691, all 
Christians, except Papists, were granted equal liberty of con- 
science, but the towns were required to support the ministers. 
Any Roman Catholic priest or Jesuit found within the jurisdic- 
40 Asplund, Register for 1790; Walker, op. cit. 


41 Backus, op. cit., I, p. 126. 
42 Ibid., I, p. 384, 
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tion of Massachusetts was to be banished. Death was the pen- 
alty for a second violation of the law but it was never inflicted.“* 


In 1718, the Mathers participated in the ordination of Mr. 
Elisha Calender as pastor of the Baptist church in Boston. Dr. 
Cotton Mather preached the ordination sermon in very tolerant 
mood and expressed regret for what had happened to Baptists in 
Massachusetts : 

It is very sadly true, that many ecclesiastical communities, wherein 
piety has its votaries, yet are guilty of this evil, that they impose terms of 
communion which many that have the fear of God, are, by just exceptions, 
kept from complying withal. Now in this unhappy case what is to be done? 
Do this; let good men go as far as they can without sin, in holding com- 
munion with one another. But where sinful terms are imposed, there let 
them make their stop; there a separation becomes a duty; there the in- 
junction of heaven upon them is, “Be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean things, and I will receive you.” The imposers are the 
schismatics. There have been many attempts to unite people in forms 
and terms, that are not the pure maxims of living unto God; and so to 
build the tower of Zion on a foundation which is not the tried stone and 
the precious..... New England also has, in some former times, done some- 
thing of this aspect, which would not now be so well approved of ; in which, 
if the brethren, in whose house we are now convened, met with anything 
too unbrotherly, they now with satisfaction hear us expressing our dislike 
of everything that looked like persecution in the days that have passed over 
~* 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century things looked 
up for the Baptists in New England. It was now thought wiser 
to sell one’s goods to dissenters than to persecute them. Ex- 
panding commerce attracted some of the attention formerly be- 
stowed upon religion. Whitefield’s revival added many mem- 
bers to Baptist churches. Isaac Backus, imprisoned for re- 
fusing to pay the religious tax, was baptized in 1751. The War- 
ren Association dates from 1767. The old town-church system 
was disintegrating, and Congregationalism yielded to the spirit 
of the age.* 

Isaac Backus, as John Wise fifty-seven years earlier, in- 
sisted that a civil legislature could not impose an ecclesiastical 
tax. Ina letter to Samuel Adams, written in 1774, he put his 


point of view thus: 
I fully agree with your grand maxim that it is essential to liberty that 





43 Mary Augustina, Sister (Ray), American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the 
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representation and taxation go together. Well, then, since people do not 
vote for representatives in our Legislature from ecclesiastical qualifications 
but only by virtue of that which are of a civil and worldly nature, how can 
representatives thus chosen have any right to impose ecclesiastical taxes? 4° 

President Manning of Brown University pointed out that 
religious matters may not be submitted to the state for deter- 
mination. Writing to the representatives of the colonies in 
meeting at Philadelphia, September 5, 1774, he pleaded: 

As the Kingdom of Christ is not of this world, and religion is a con- 
cern between God and the soul with which no human authority can inter- 
meddle, consistently with the principles of Christianity and according to 
the dictates of Protestantism, we claim, and expect the liberty of worship- 
ping God according to our consciences, not being obliged to support a min- 
istry we cannot attend, whilst we demean ourselves as faithful subjects. 47 

From 1767 to 1783 the Warren Association presented ad- 
dresses to the state and articles to the people against oppression 
and persecution and in behalf of religious liberty. It attacked 
certification, called attention to discriminatory practices, refused 
to pay religious taxes.“ 

The Baptist protest in Massachusetts ended on November 
11, 1833, when the people ratified the eleventh amendment to 
the state constitution definitely recognizing the principle of the 
complete separation of church and state; “and all religious sects 
and denominations demeaning themselves peaceably and as good 
citizens of the Commonwealth, shall be equally under the pro- 
tection of the law; and no subordination of any one sect or de- 
nomination to another shall ever be established by law.’”’** Hence- 
forward, in Massachusetts a religious society had jurisdiction 
over its own affairs; individuals were free to separate from a 
church by giving due written notice; all denominations were 
to be equal before the law and under the protection of the law. 


IV 
VIRGINIA BAPTISTS AND THE STATE 


The history of dissent in the colony of Virginia has been 
divided into three periods: 1. From 1607 to 1649 when the 
established church of England was in conflict with Puritan 


46 H. S. Burrage, ‘‘The Contest for Religious Liberty in Mass.,’’ Papers of the 
American Society of Church History, 1893, p. 155. 

47 Ibid., p. 156. 

48 Backus, op. cit., see index. 

49 H. 8. Burrage, article cited, p. 167. 
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elements within the citizenry; 2. From 1649 to 1763, the struggle 
for toleration; 3. From 1763 to 1786, the struggle for religious 
liberty. The Baptists were involved in the final conflict. 


Early in the eighteenth century small groups of General 
English Baptist immigrants began to drift into southeastern 
Virginia. In 1743 a second Baptist invasion occurred when 
Regular Baptists from Maryland appeared upon the horizon. 
But the forward movement began in reality when the Separate 
Baptists moved in from 1751 on.” In 1763 the Baptists still 
went unnoticed by the historian. Seven years later they present- 
ed a petition for religious relief and in 1774 struck for the 
abolition of the established church. 


In 1790, there were 20,443 Baptists in Virginia represent- 
ing almost three per cent of the total population of the state and 
more than thirty-one per cent of the United States Baptist total. 
Two hundred and seventy-two ordained and licensed ministers 
served them. 

How were these eighteenth century American Baptists im- 
pressing their contemporaries? Several descriptions of them 
are on record. One group was referred to as “hare-lipped, 
blear-eyed, hump-backed, bow-legged, clump-footed; hardly any 
of them looked like other people. But they were all strong for 
plunging and let their poor ignorant children run wild, and 
never had the seal of the covenant put upon them.” Another 
characterization of early American Baptists says that “their 
preachers were without learning or patronage, generally very 
poor, plain in their dress, unrefined in their manners, awkward 
in their address. The cropped heads of the Baptist men, the 
plain dress of their women, their ‘odd stories’ and ‘disgusting 
whoops’ excited at first ridicule and contempt and then resent- 
ment that such people should want a hearing along with the 
gentle folk.” ‘To many the very name Baptist was terrifying. 
They were thought to be sacrilegiously cruel in neglecting the 
baptism of their children, their own flesh and blood; and they 
were dreaded as monstrous beings . . . They were charged with 
the design . . . when once they supposed themselves strong 
50 H. R. Mellivaine, The Struggle of Protestant Dissenters for Religious Tolera- 
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enough that they would fall on their fellow subjects, massacre 
the inhabitants and take possession of the country.” 

Between 1768 and 1775, there were about thirty instances 
of imprisonment of Baptist preachers in Virginian dungeons. 
From behind grated windows they exhorted sympathizing 
throngs. The warrants were for breach of peace, but the Bap- 
tists regarded the Established Church as ultimately responsible 
and could not understand why the benefits of the English tolera- 
tion act were not extended to them. They petitioned the legis- 
lature for relief over and over again. 

In 1774, Baptists and other Protestant dissenters criticized 
a toleration bill before the House as “inconsistent with the laws 
of England as well as the practice and usage of the primitive 
churches” because it restricted public worship to the daytime. 
They desired “liberty to preach in all proper places, and at all 
seasons, without restraint.” 

In the following year a Baptist association in Cumberland 
County petitioned for liberty to preach to the troops in the 
army of the Revolution and won.* From 1775 on there was a 
concerted movement among Virginia Baptists for the abolition 
of the hierarchy. 

In October, 1776, dissenters in Virginia presented mem- 
orials to the Assembly “praying to be exempted from the pay- 
ment of parochial dues to the Church of England, and for the 
abolition of the Established Church.”** The payment of salaries 
formerly allowed the Anglican clergy was suspended. “All dis- 
senters of whatever denomination from the said church shall, 
from and after the passing of this act be totally free and exempt 
from all levies, taxes, and impositions whatever towards sup- 
porting and maintaining the said Church as it now is or here- 
after may be established, and its ministers.’’” 

The celebration of marriage rites had been the prerogative 
of the Anglican clergy to the revolutionary war. In October, 
1780, county courts were authorized to license “dissenting min- 
isters of the gospel, not exceeding four to each sect, to celebrate 
the rites of matrimony within their counties only.” Again, the 
Baptist agitation had been successful.” 

53 Thom, op. cit., pp. 19, 21. 
54 Beale, Semple’s History of the Baptists in Va., 1894, p, 492. 
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From 1784 on, “A General Committee” organized the Bap- 
tist propaganda for the disestablishment of the state church and 
the establishment of religious liberty in Virginia. It rigorously 
opposed the general assessment, ably supported by James Mad- 
ison, Thomas Jefferson, and George Mason. After Madison’s 
“A Memorial and Remonstrance against the General Assess- 
ment” had been presented, the final victory for religious liberty 
was in sight.” 

On December 17, 1785, the House passed the “Bill for 
Establishing Religious Freedom” by a vote of seventy-four 
to twenty. After amendment and passage by the Senate, it was 
signed on January 19, 1786, becoming “‘the recognized law of 
the land in Virginia, the first government in the world to estab- 
lish and maintain the absolute divorce of church and state, the 
greatest distinctive contribution of America to the sum of Wes- 
tern Christianized civilization.” 


This charter of human liberty provides that 


No man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious wor- 
ship, place, or ministry whatever ; nor shall be enforced, restrained, molest- 
ed, or burdened in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on account 
of his religious opinions or belief ; but all men shall be free to profess, and 
by argument to maintain their opinions in matters of religion, and the same 
shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. °° 


The Baptists of Virginia next concentrated upon the sale 
of church property of the Protestant Episcopal Church. For 
thirteen years they sent memorials to the General Assembly 
“demanding the sale of glebe lands as an act of justice and of 
public right.” In 1802, the Virginia legislature adopted the 
law which provided for the sale of the glebes for the benefit of 
the people, but the sale was to occur as glebes became vacant 
and the proceeds were to be distributed to the poor of the parish 
or as the majority directed, with the understanding that no 
monies could be devoted “to any religious purpose whatever.” 
By a majority of one, the General Committee of the Baptists in 
Virginia had on August 10, 1787, decided that the property of 
another denomination did not belong to it and tenaciously pur- 
sued its decision for a decade and one-half until the aforesaid 
result was secured. Although church buildings and contents, 
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church yards, and private donations prior to 1777 escaped sale, 
the law of 1802 was executed “with a harsh disregard of minor 
rights.”*° 

After twenty-seven years of conflict, the war for the sep- 
aration of church and state in Virginia had gone decisively in 
favor of the Baptist point of view. The principle of religious 
liberty was soon applied to the entire Northwestern Territory. 

Yet the Baptists had won only by becoming a native “be- 
lated politico-religious Puritanism.” Indeed, in 1809, the Gen- 
eral Meeting of Virginia Baptists voted unanimously to send to 
Thomas Jefferson, just retiring from the presidency, an ap- 
preciation of his faithful service to his country for so many 
years. To this Jefferson replied, “your approbation of my con- 
duct is the more valued as you have best known me, and is an 
ample reward for any services I may have rendered. We have 
acted together from the origin to the end of a memorable Revo- 
lution, and we have contributed each in the line allotted to us 
our endeavors to render its issues a permanent blessing to our 
country. That our social intercourse may, to the evening of 
our days, be cheered and cemented by witnessing the freedom 
and happiness for which we have labored, will be my constant 


9962 


prayer. 
V 


AMERICAN BAPTISTS AND THE ADOPTION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


When the Constitutional Convention took the final vote 
upon submission of its findings to the consideration of the 
“United States in Congress Assembled,” only forty-two of the 
fifty-five delegates who had debated the issues involved were 
at the meeting. Thirty-nine affirmative votes were cast. Rhode 
Island had refused to send delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention. Seven of the twelve states represented recorded a di- 
vision of opinion. When New Hampshire ratified the submitted 
Constitution on June 21, 1788, as the ninth state so to do, thus 
completing its adoption, North Carolina, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia had not taken affirmative action. Our in- 
terest centers upon the part played by Baptists in the adoption 
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of both the original constitution of the United States and the 
first ten amendments thereto. 

On February 6, 1788, a convention of delegates, including 

various ministers from Massachusetts, adopted the submitted 
Constitution of the United States by a vote of one hundred 
eighty-seven to one hundred sixty-eight, a real majority of only 
ten, after a debate of twenty-eight days. The chief objection, 
repeated over and over again, was that the constitution required 
no religious test of any of the officers of the United States. 
Among others, the Reverend Philips Payson, a Congregational 
minister of Chelsea, eloquently defended the spirit of Article VI, 
“but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States.” But to no 
avail. A Jew, a Mohammedan, an atheist could be president of 
the United States under the provisions of Article VI! For five 
days the debate continued. At last, the Reverend Isaac Backus, 
a Baptist minister, who had only very reluctantly consented to 
act as delegate, arose and pointed out that 
nothing is more evident, both in reason, and in the Holy Scriptures, than 
that religion is ever a matter between God and individuals; and therefore 
no man or men can impose any religious test, without invading the essential 
prerogatives of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ministers first assumed this power 
under the Christian name; and then Constantine approved of the practice, 
when he adopted the profession of Christianity as an engine of state policy. 
And let the history of all nations be searched, from that day to this, and 
it will appear that the imposing of religious tests hath been the greatest 
engine of tyranny in the world..... 
Backus carried only one-third of the Baptist delegates with him, 
but Massachusetts ratified the Constitution of the United States 
forty-five years before altering its own in the matter of religious 
liberty. 

In Rhode Island, the opposition to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States had taken an ominous turn by the 
triumph of the anti-federal party at the April, 1790, election. 
Since that Constitution had become effective in June of 1788, 
and Virginia, New York, and North Carolina had since voted 
affirmatively, only “Rhode Island and Providence Plantations” 
remained obdurate. 

The feeling in Congress was imbittered against Rhode Island by the 


repeated delays in adopting the Constitution. The extension of the priv- 
ilege to vessels of this State had already expired. A bill was brought into 
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the Senate to prohibit all commercial intercourse with Rhode Island, and to 
require payment of twenty-seven thousand dollars in specie, due upon the 
old continental requisitions. 


Providence, Newport, and other towns were meanwhile arrang- 
ing to take vigorous action in behalf of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and in the event of its rejection by the New General 
Assembly, to protest such action and “apply to Congress for 
protection, and to be received into the Union.” 


When the motion to adopt the Constitution came up for 
debate on May 26, an excited crowd of people overfilled the 
State House at Newport, making removal of the convention to 
the auditorium of the Second Baptist Church necessary. Here 
for three long days the argument continued and at five o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon, May 29, the “final vote was taken. 
Thirty-four members voted to adopt the Constitution and thirty- 
two voted in the negative. A majority of one vote saved the 
people of Rhode Island from anarchy and the State from dis- 
memberment.”’” 

One wonders on which side the Baptists of Rhode Island 
fought; backed up as the opposition to the adoption of the con- 
stitution was by the establishment of “a large bank of paper 
money” with which public and private debts were to be paid but 
which, with the support of religious teachers, was used to de- 
fraud and oppress the widow and the fatherless.” 


A delegate from North Carolina had early pointed out that 
Article VI, paragraph 3, of the Constitution of the United 
States permitted even the pope to become president of the United 
States.“ Of course, a Roman Catholic, Jew, or infidel might. 
Moreover, there was no guarantee of religious freedom in the 
Constitution proposed for adoption. 


As there are no religious tests, pagans, deists and Mohammedans may 
obtain office, and senators and representatives may all be pagans. By whom 
are men to swear? — by Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Proserpina, or Pluto? ° 


The three leaders in North Carolina who led the attack 
upon the omission of a guarantee of religious freedom from 
the proposed federal Constitution were a Baptist minister, a 
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Presbyterian minister, and General William Lenoir—hence the 
Convention resolved: 

neither to ratify nor to reject the Constitution but that a declaration of 
rights, asserting and securing from encroachment the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty, and the unalienable rights of the people, together 
with amendments to the most ambiguous and exceptionable parts of the 
said Constitution of government, ought to be laid before Congress and the 
convention of the States that shall or may, be called for the purpose 
of amending the said Constitution for their consideration previous to the 
ratification of the Constitution aforesaid on the part of the State of North 
Carolina. ° 

The Convention also recommended a bill of rights and twenty- 
six amendments to the Constitution to the States for adoption. 
The declaration of rights closed with an insistence upon “an 
equal natural and unalienable right to the free exercise of re- 
ligion according to the dictates of conscience.” 


After the first Congress, on September 25, 1789, proposed 
various amendments to the states for ratification, including the 
first with its “congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
North Carolina on November 21, 1789, adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by a vote of one hundred ninety-four 
to seventy-seven. 


When Chief Justice Waite, in 1879, delivered his epoch- 
making decision in the case of Reynolds (a Mormon) against 
the United States, he used Semple’s Virginia Baptists as a ref- 
erence. Moreover, in tracing the development of religious free- 
dom in the United States, the Chief Justice had occasion to 
consider the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States : 


Five of the states, while adopting the Constitution, proposed amend- 
ments. Three, New Hampshire, New York, and Virginia, included in one 
form or another a declaration of religious freedom in the changes they de- 
sired to have made, as did also North Carolina, where the convention at 
first declined to ratify the Constitution until the proposed amendments were 
acted upon. Accordingly, at the first session of the first Congress the 
amendment now under consideration was proposed with others by Mr. 
Madison. It met the views of the advocates of religious freedom, and was 
adopted. Mr. Jefferson afterwards in reply to an address to him by a 
committee of the Danbury Baptist Association, took occasion to say: Be- 
lieving with you that “religion is a matter which lies solely between man and 
his God; that he owes account to none other for his faith or his worship, 
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that the legislative powers of the government reach actions only, and not 
opinions,” I contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the whole 
American people which declared that their legislature should “make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” thus building a wall of separation between the church and state.’° 


Thus Jefferson acknowledged the part played by Virginia Bap- 
tists in the adoption of the first Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

On August 8, 1789, the committee of the United Baptist 
churches in Virginia, assembled in Richmond, sent a communi- 
cation prepared by John Leland, to George Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States, in which they observed that 
when the Constitution first made its appearance in Virginia, we, as a 
society had unusual strugglings of mind, fearing that the liberty of con- 
science (dearer to us than property and life) was not sufficiently secured ; 
perhaps our jealousies were heightened on account of the usage we re- 
ceived in Virginia under the British government when mobs, bands, fines 
and prisons were our frequent repasts.” 


The address continued with an expression of confidence in 
Washington that Baptist hopes with reference to liberty of con- 
science would not be disappointed. 
President Washington replied that 

if I could have entertained the slightest apprehension that the Con- 
stitution framed in the convention where I had the honor to preside might 
possibly endanger the religious rights of any ecclesiastical society, certainly 
I would never have put my signature to it ; and if I could now conceive that 
the General Government might ever be so administered as to render the 
liberty of conscience insecure, I beg you will be persuaded that no one 
would be more zealous than myself to establish effectual barriers against 
the horrors of spiritual tyranny and every species of religious persecution. 

For you doubtless remember I have often expressed my sentiments 
that every man conducting himself as a good citizen, and being accountable 
to God alone for his religious opinions, ought to be protected in worshipping 
the Deity according to the dictates of his own conscience.” 


Virginia Baptists after obtaining religious freedom for 
themselves went into politics against the Episcopal church until 
they secured their conquest against any possible reaction. Dur- 
ing these hostilities they tried to guard against any attack upon 
an individual or his rights. Thereupon they addressed them- 
selves to the problem of religious freedom in the nation of which 
they werea part. The ratifying convention of Virginia adopted 
70 Schaff, op. cit., p. 121. 
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a declaration of rights consisting of twenty amendments. The 
convention in North Carolina later accepted these and added six 
others. Since the conventions of New Hampshire and New 
York had similarly expressed themselves, it seemed assured that 
the first congress would take action. Before that event occurred 
on September 25, 1789, Virginia Baptists made their personal 
appeal to President Washington indirectly suggesting support 
of the movement looking toward the “religious amendment.” 

In 1787, the establishment and compulsory religious tax 
still existed in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maryland, and South Carolina and office holding was limited 
to Christians or Protestants in apparently twelve of the orig- 
inal states. In Virginia, the Acts of 1769, which excluded 
recusants with convicts, negroes, mulattoes, and Indians from 
the franchise, had “by implication been repealed by Section III 
of Jefferson’s act for religious liberty, 1785-86. After thai 
date they were practically a dead letter.’ 

With the significant data upon the attitude of early Amer- 
ican Baptists toward government and their promotion of real 
religious liberty in colony, in state and in nation thus collected 
and examined, it is clear that the merit award as far as con- 
structive work by Baptists in behalf of soul freedom and the 
partial separation of church and state in the area of what is now 
the United States is concerned, must go to the Baptists of Vir- 
ginia rather than to those of Rhode Island. For in addition to 
what has here been demonstrated, the Virginia Ordinance of 
1787 provided for full religious liberty in Northwestern Ter- 
ritory (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin). And 
later this ordinance was applied to Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 
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The condemnation of Origen is one of the saddest episodes 
in the history of the Christian church. The breadth of his 
thought, the keenness of his genius and the wide sympathy of 
his religion, contrast vividly with the narrow obscurantism of 
his monkish detractors. It is significant that the final defeat 
of Origen and the closing of the philosophic schools of Athens 
belong to the same era. It is as if a curtain were then drawn 
upon the intellectual freedom of the East, and along with certain 
garbled texts from his works all that was fine and liberal and 
mature in the faith and thought of Origen had been condemned. 
He who had striven for a religion truly catholic and had con- 
tended that all things were the church’s heritage and all things 
were Christ’s, was cast out of the church with imprecations of 
intolerance and fanaticism. The long controversies over Origen 
that reach their climax under Justinian mark the passing 
of much that was noble and enlightened in the early tradition 
of Greek Christianity. 

The aim of this essay is to enquire into the origins and 
early history of this condemnation. As the later controversy on 
Origenism is well known and has received careful attention, 
we shall limit ourselves to the opposition aroused by his teach- 
ing during his lifetime and the succeeding fifty years. We shall 
attempt to show that, whatever may have been the motives that 
actuated Demetrius, the bishop of Alexandria, in his attack on 
Origen, two counts seem to have been involved in his condem- 
nation. Not only his uncanonical ordination but also his doc- 
trines were called in question. This charge of heresy, we shall 
further try to show, was due to an increasing aversion from 
pagan philosophy during the third century. 

From the account of Eusebius, whose purpose in the Eccle- 
siastical History is to defend the uninterrupted line of ortho- 
doxy in the church from the days of the Apostles," and who 
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with Pamphilus defended Origen in the Apology, there is hardly 
a hint that the latter was regarded in any way as heretical dur- 
ing his lifetime. In fact, from Eusebius’ report, we learn that 
it was nothing but jealousy that prompted the action of De- 
metrius,» and from the number of visits that Origen paid to 
Antioch, Arabia, and Achaia to refute heretics and defend the 
faith, we are left with the impression that not only the keenness 
of his scholarship but also the unimpeachable orthodoxy of his 
belief was widely recognized in the Christian world of that day. 


Over against this picture, however, must be placed some 
passages from the writings of Origen, which reflect at least op- 
position to his theological position, if not a deliberate charge 
of heresy. In the De Principiis*—which became the unfortunate 
butt of most of the later controversy—Origen wrote, in intro- 
duction to his discussion of the Consummation, 


And this reminds us here, that if there be anyone imbued with reading 
and understanding subjects of such difficulty and importance, he ought to 
bring to the effort a perfect and instructed understanding, lest, perhaps, if 
he has had no experience in questions of this kind, they may appear to him 
as vain and superfluous, or if his mind be full of preconceptions or pre- 
judices on other points, he may judge them to be heretical and opposed to 
the faith of the Church. 


We may add to this the passage from the Lucan Homilies,* 
For many, while they love us more than we deserve, discuss of speak of 
these things, praising our discourses and doctrine ..... But others, 
calumniating our treatises, incriminate us with thinking those things which 
we have never known ourselves to have thought. 
To come to a more definite statement of the actual doctrines 
assailed, we have the passage in the De Principiis,’ where here- 
tics on the one hand had attacked his doctrine of the resurrection 
as too material, and some believers, whom he prefers to style 





2 Eusebius is certainly not fair in his statement about Demetrius. He accuses him 
with first encouraging Origen after the fateful act of emasculation and then 
condemning him for it, because he lacked a true pretext and was really jealous 
of the ability of his subordinate (H. E., 6. 8). Judged on the merits of the 
actual situation, however, Demetrius acted quite rationally. While Origen 
was a teacher in the Catechetical School it did not matter that he was a eunuch, 
but upon his ordination it was of grave consequence, if we may judge from the 
later Canon of Nicaea (no. 1). Even Eusebius admits it was an effective weapon 
in Demetrius’ attack on Origen. Eusebius is not beyond self-contradiction. He 
first tells us that Origen committed this act to prevent scandal because of the 
ladies that attended his lectures (6. 8. 2) and follows it up by the assertion that 
he tried to keep it secret, and it was only later that Demetrius got to know of it. 

3 De Principiis, 1. 6. 1. 

4 Luc. Hom., 25. 

5 De Principiis, 2. 10. 1; 2. 10, 3. 
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“those that are feeble in intellect or lack proper instruction,” 
had objected to it as too “spiritual.” It is not surprising that 
such an opposition should have arisen. Origen was trying to 
steer his course between a Scylla of philosophic speculation on 
the one side, and a Charybdis of fundamentalism on the other. 
He was trying to forge out a Christian Platonism, at a time 
when the philosophers were attempting to exterminate the new 
rival faith, and the Christian church was most afraid of pagan 
thought. 


There was undoubtedly a storm of opposition raised when 
Origen devoted himself to philosophic pursuits, attending the 
lectures of Ammonius Saccas,* and openly teaching geometry, 
physics, and moral science.” A reflection of this, perhaps, is 
evident in the fragment of his letter, written in defense of his 
study of philosophy, which Eusebius has preserved.* The truth 
of the situation seems to be that the rapid expansion of Chris- 
tianity had stimulated the Graeco-Roman world to its last great 
effort to dominate the religious life of cultivated society with 
a refined Neo-Platonism. The effect of this upon the Christian 
church was a deep and unyielding aversion from all heathen 
philosophy. Tertullian, the older contemporary of Origen, rep- 
resents this school: the philosophers to him are the arch-heretics 
—though it is true of course that he invokes the authority of 
“Seneca saepe noster,’ when it suits him. Origen, on the other 
hand, attempted a compromise. He grasped the fact that Chris- 
tianity and philosophy can never be isolated, and the surest way 
to win the heathen world—so rightly proud of its heritage— 
was to set the Christian faith upon the firm basis of Platonic 
philosophy. The natural result was a tirade from the philoso- 
phers, because he was not philosophic enough, and a similar cry 
of antagonism from the fundamentalists, who saw doctrines 
like the resurrection crumbling in the hands of this ruthless 
“adamantine” theologian. 


When we turn to the involved question of the condemna- 
tion by Demetrius,’ the only statement of Origen that has come 


6 H. E., 6, 19. 

7 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Orat. de Orig., ¢. 8. 

8 H. E., 6. 9. 12. 

9 The story of Epiphanius, that Origen in a moment of weakness sacrificed to the 
gods, and this necessitated his removal from Alexandria, is absolutely incredible 
(Haer., 64). As Schrékh has shown (KG., p. 34) it is substantiated by no other 
source and is best explained by Epiphanius’ disagreeable nature and credulity. 
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down to us is in the early part of the sixth book of the Com- 
mentary on St. John. There he speaks of the “storm in Alex- 
andria” which he had successfully weathered, despite the enemy 
who assailed him “with the bitterness of his new writings so 
directly hostile to the Gospel,” and who stirred up against him 
“all the winds of wickedness in Egypt.” Yet here Origen makes 
no definite statement of details and does not put forward any 
defense against the calumnies that he hints Demetrius had is- 
sued against him. That the question of his irregular ordina- 
tion’® in Palestine was involved, is implied by Eusebius (H. E., 
6. 8. 5) and mentioned by Photius (Codex 118), who closely 
follows the account given in the Apology of Pamphilus. Al- 
though attested by no other sources, it probably did play an im- 
portant part in the controversy. On the other hand, that it 
was the sole count against Origen, as his defenders Eusebius 
and Pamphilus would have us imagine, is highly doubtful. That 
some accusations of heresy were made we shall attempt to show. 


There is evidence that Origen wrote a letter to his friends 
in Alexandria, defending both his doctrines and his actions. 
This apology at the same time launched an attack upon Deme- 
trius’ and imputed to the bishop and his followers motives that 
can hardly be called Christian. Fragments of this letter are 
preserved in Jerome’s Apology against Rufinus, and in the lat- 
ter’s Epilogue to the Defense of Origen by Pamphilus. There, 
from the mesh and entanglement of the later controversy, we 
can extricate two definite facts. First, that to Origen, during 
this crisis in Alexandria, was imputed the teaching that the devil 
would finally be converted, and secondly, that he defended this 





10 Origen was ordained by the bishops of Caesarea and Jerusalem (H. E., 6. 8. 5). 
In Eusebius the irregularity of this concerned his being a eunuch, The passage 
in Photius that relates to his ordination raises a difficulty. He says Origen did 
not get leave from his bishop to go to Athens, the final destination of his journey 
from Alexandria. This is explicitly contradicted by Jerome (De Vir. Illust. 54) 
who tells us that he went with the authority of an ecclesiastical letter, The 
statement of Photius is perhaps more intelligible if the permission Origen failed 
to obtain is understood of his ordination, which Photius certainly mentions as un- 
canonical, 

We may note that several years before this issue aroge, Demetrius had ob- 
jected to Origen’s preaching in Caesarea on the grounds that he was only a layman 
(H. E., 6. 19. 17ff). The Palestinian bishops, however, had warmly defended 
him, as it was at their request he had preached. 

11 According to Photius (Codex 118) there were two Synods: One deposed Origen 
from the office of teacher, and the other from the priesthood. The evidence seems 
trustworthy, as Photius is following the Apology of Pamphilus and Eusebius, 
which contained an account of the whole matter (Eusebius, H. E., 6. 23). 
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accusation of heresy by proving satisfactorily that his writings 
had been adulterated. Jerome,’ quoting Origen, says, 

Some of those who delight in bringing complaints against their neigh- 
bours, ascribe to us and our teaching the crime of a blasphemy, which we 
have never spoken. ... For they say that I assert that the father of 
wickedness and perdition, of those who shall be cast out of the Kingdom 
of God, that is, the devil, will be saved; a thing which no man could say 
even though he had taken leave of his senses and was obviously insane. 


Jerome then continues to prove that, in a certain dialogue—then 
extant—between Origen and a Valentinian Candidus, the lat- 
ter had falsely reproached Origen with this particular doctrine 
and had adulterated his true words. Jerome, however, con- 
cludes that only in this dialogue was Origen’s work garbled. 


Rufinus,** on the other hand, cites a further extract from 
the letter in which Origen complains that not only one man 
“took away the true statements which I made and then inserted 
what was false, to furnish grounds for accusation against me,” 
but, “there are others also, not a few, who have done this, 
through a wish to throw confusion into the churches.” He 
hints, also, that these accusations of heresy are not confined 
merely to the heretics, with whom he holds debate, for he adds, 
“though those who have dared to do this are impious and heret- 
ical men, yet those who give credence to such accusations shall 
not escape the judgment of God.” 


Whether this actual accusation concerning the devil was 
false or not is quite open to dispute. Certainly there is an ap- 
parent contradiction on this subject in the De Principiis, which 
was written before Origen left Alexandria.“ This is even more 
striking, considering we have only a Latin text of the work, 
and that edited, translated, and probably revised by Rufinus. 

In the light of this evidence it seems possible that the Synod 
of Demetrius had accused Origen of heresy—perhaps of the 
particular point in question, and that he wrote this letter to his 
friends in Alexandria to defend his position. 

We may now turn to the statement found in Eusebius,’ 
that Origen wrote a letter to Fabian of Rome and to many other 


12 Apol. adv. Rufinium, 2. 18. 

13 Epil. ad Pamphilum, Migne, P. G., 6. 625. 

14 H. E., 6, 24, 3, ef. De Principiis, 1, 8. 4. and 3. 6. 5. The latter passage is open 
to the interpretation that the devil will be saved. 

15 H. E., 6. 36. 3. 


5 
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rulers of the church with reference to his orthodoxy. This 
seems to be clear evidence that his position was at least ques- 
tioned. The problem is how he came to write to Rome. We 
know that at the time of the Sabellian controversy he was in 
Rome for a short period while Zephyrinus’® was bishop. It 
may be that he sided with Hippolytus against Zephyrinus and 
Callistus—certainly his doctrine verged nearer ditheism than 
patripassianism. An anonymous defense of Origen, cited by 
Photius,’’ shows the extent of his efforts to combat Sabellianism. 
Dollinger*™* points out, in addition, that on the question of pen- 
ance the views of Origen and Hippolytus practically coincide. 
However this may be, he was certainly known in Rome and pos- 
sibly had given some indication of his views on the great con- 
troversial question. 


Between the death of Callistus and the accession of Fabian 
some six years elapsed, and during that time Origen had been 
expelled from Alexandria. The Roman church, if we may 
trust Jerome, concurred in the condemnation of Origen, but 
upon what grounds it is extremely difficult to say. The only 
evidence we have is in his thirty-third Epistle, written while he 
was still an ardent admirer of Origen. He says, “Origen stands 
condemned by his bishop Demetrius, only the bishops of Pal- 
estine, Arabia, Phenicia and Achaia dissenting. Imperial Rome 
consents to his condemnation, and even convenes her senate to 
censure him, not—as the rabid hounds who now pursue him 
cry—because of the novelty or the heterodoxy of his doctrines, 
but because men could not tolerate the incomparable eloquence 
and knowledge, which when once he opened his lips made others 
seem dumb.’’”” 





Since Origen’s ordination occurred in the year 231,” it is 
generally assumed that he was condemned during the episcopate 
of Pontian, whose term of office the Liberian Catalogue places 
between 230 and 235. Whether or not this convening of the 





16 H. E., 6. 14, 10. 

17 Photius, Codex 117. 

18 Dollinger. J. J. I. von, Hippolytus and Callistus, 1896, pp. 260ff. 

19 Jerome, Epistolae, 33, 4. : 

20 Origen’s final departure from Alexandria is dated by Eusebius in the tenth year 
of Alexander — i. e. 231 (H. E., 6. 26). That this journey and the one men- 
tioned in 6, 23 (about the time of the accession of Pontianus — i, e. 230) refer 
to the same event is shown by A. C, MecGiffert in P-N. F., (Eusebius) vol. I, 


pp. 396-7, 
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“Senate” —that is, of the prominent Roman clergy**—was in any 
way related to the Sabellian controversy, is a matter of pure 
conjecture. However, Origen certainly wrote a defense of his 
orthodoxy to Fabian after the Maximinian persecution, during 
which Pontian and Hippolytus had perished. According to 
Jerome,” he “expresses penitence for having made erroneous 
statements, and charges Ambrose* with overhaste in making 
public what was meant only for private circulation.” 


These two statements of Jerome obviously conflict. If 
the “Senate”, motivated by jealousy, condemned Origen on 
grounds other than doctrinal, why need he write to the bishop 
with reference to his orthodoxy? A possible solution of the 
vexed question is that he was condemned for heresy in connec- 
tion with the Hippolytan controversy and for such statements 
as the conversion of the devil, but that jealousy had prompted 
the action against him. It is to be noted that Jerome does not 
refer to the uncanonical ordination. His words seem to imply 
that while it was universally admitted Origen was condemned 
for heresy, the charge was both unfounded and advanced from 
ignoble motives. If this is correct, it is responsible to suppose 
that when things had quieted down after the persecution and 
when old enemies, such as Demetrius and Pontian, were dead, 
Origen would write a thorough statement of defense to the 
Roman church, indeed to many other churches also, as Eusebius 


records. 


There is one further question which arises concerning 
Origen’s condemnation during his lifetime. It is whether he 
returned to Alexandria after the death of Demetrius and, be- 
cause of openly teaching his heresies, suffered a second deposi- 
tion under Heraclas, his former pupil and the new bishop. The 
evidence for this is extremely doubtful. The first indication 
we have of it occurs in a letter written a century after the life- 
time of Origen. In the Epistle of the Egyptian Synod (339) 
the bishop Theophilus appealed to the expulsion of Origen from 


21 Jerome uses the word Senatus for his prominent clerical opponents at Rome, in 
the phrase Pharisacorum Senatus (cited from a Preface in Rufinus, Apol. 2, 24. 
P. L., 21. 603). Cf. also matronarum senatus in Ep., 43. 3. for the daily meet- 
ings of Christian ladies in high society. 

22 Jerome, Ep. 84, 9. 

23 The prominent Alexandrine who provided Origen with stenographers to take 
down his lectures (H. E., 6. 23). 

24 Cited in Justinian’s letter to Mennas, Mansi, ix, 513. 
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Alexandria by Heraclas. In addition to this, mention is made 
by Gennadius* of a work by the same Theophilus, in which he 
stated that he was not the first to condemn Origen and his views, 
but that the latter had also been condemned by the ancient fa- 
thers and especially by Heraclas, having been ejected from the 
priesthood and driven from the church. Similar statements 
about the action of Heraclas occur in the biographer of Pacho- 
mius” and in the spurious Mystagogia of St. Alexander.” 


A further confirmation of the story is to be found in the 
fragment of Photius,”* where it is recorded that “in the days of 
the blessed Heraclas, Origen on Wednesdays and Fridays openly 
taught the heresy peculiar to him.” Finally Heraclas expelled 
him from Alexandria, but Origen, while intending to go to 
Syria, came to Thumis in Egypt where the bishop Ammonius 
allowed him to deliver a lecture in the church. On hearing 
about this Heraclas deposed Ammonius and set in his place 
Philip. 

Such evidence is hardly trustworthy” and a possible ex- 
planation of the story is that the names of the two bishops have 
been confused.* It may be that the assailants of Origen, never 
too careful or scrupulous, were responsible for this, seeing that 
a more famous reputation was atached to the name of Heraclas 
than to that of Demetrius.** It is, however, possible that the 
confusion originated from the fact that the death of Demetrius 
and the accession of Heraclas to the episcopate occurred within 
a year of Origen’s departure from Alexandria.” 


25 Gennadius, De Viris Illustribus, 34. 

26 Vita Pachomii, Migne, P. L., 73. 247. 

27 See Routh, M. J., Reliquiae Sacrae, v. IV, p. 81. 

28 This fragment is quoted at length by Déllinger, op. cit., p. 264. He corrects the 
text in Fontani, Novae eruditorum deliciae, 1785, pp. 1 ff, by reference to a MS. 
in Munich, 

29 The absence of any mention of this by Eusebius in the History or by Photius in 
the Codex, is rather convincing. In the Apology of Pamphilus which contained 
a full account of the proceedings and which Photius (118) closely followed for 
his resumé of the condemnation of Origen, there does not seem to have been 
a reference to Heraclas. It is hardly possible that, had Heraclas deposed Origen 
a second time, such silence of the event would have been maintained among the 
latter’s apologists. 

30 The only source, in this connection, that mentions the two bishops together is 
found in the epistle of the Egyptian Synod, to which we have already alluded, 
Mansi, IX, p. 504. The citation is from Peter of Alexandria, who refers to the 
bitter attacks that Origen made on the bishops Heraclas and Demetrius. This 
does not necessarily presuppose a double deposition of Origen. 

31 Eusebius, H. E., 6, 31; 7. 7. 

32 Eusebius, H. E., 5. 22; 6, 26. 
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This chronological fact leads us to consider a piece of 
evidence advanced by Dollinger in support of his thesis that 
Origen suffered a deposition under both bishops. According 
to Dollinger,** Eusebius implies that Heraclas deposed Origen 
since the notice in the Canon that Origen “passed over” (tran- 
sit) from Alexandria to Caesarea is placed two years after the 
accession of Heraclas to the episcopate (year of Abraham 
2294). Syncellus, who was much indebted to the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, also places the removal to Palestine during the epis- 
copate of Heraclas (between A. M. 5728-30). This shows 
that the notice was probably in the original of Eusebius and did 
not come through the translation of Jerome. It certainly does 
not prove, however, that Eusebius meant a second deposition of 
Origen at the hands of his former pupil. In the first place there 
is no hint of it in the History, and in the second place there is 
only one notice of Origen’s removal to Caesarea in the Canon. 
If this refers to the condemnation under Heraclas, we are left 
without a single mention of that under Demetrius, and from 
the History it is obvious that this latter is the one on which 
Eusebius lays all the emphasis. What evidently has occurred 
is that the note in the Canon has been misplaced and considering 
that Demetrius died and was succeeded by Heraclas within a 
year of Origen’s departure, it is not surprising that this should 
have happened. The mistake originated, evidently, in ante- 
dating the accession of Demetrius in the Canon—an error 
which can be traced back as far as the bishop Abilius.* 





In conclusion, then, it would seem that the story of a sec- 
ond deposition under Heraclas is highly doubtful. Neverthe- 
less, there is some evidence from the writings of Origen and 
from other sources that his orthodoxy was impugned during 
his life-time and that a formal charge of heresy was laid against 
him by the Synod of Demetrius and possibly by Rome. 





33 Déllinger, op. cit., p. 262. 

34 This is in the reign of Maximinius, which is far too late. 

35 The accession of Demetrius to the episcopate, according to the History (5.22), 
was in the tenth year of Commodus. The Canon gives it in the ninth year. This 
mistake goes as far back as the bishop Abillus. Both the History and the Canon 
agree that he ascended the episcopal throne in the fourth year of Domitian and 
reigned for thirteen years, but the Canon places the accession of Cerdo, his suc- 
cessor, in the first year of Nerva, while the History dates this event by the first 
year of Trajan. If the imperial notices of the History are to be trusted, then 
Abilius reigned fourteen and not thirteen years. 
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II 


Origen died about 253 and some fifty years elapsed before 
the first noteworthy attack that has been preserved was launch- 
ed against his theology by Methodius.** What happened dur- 
ing these fifty years? First, the period was one of intermittent 
persecution. Decius, Valerian, Gallienus, and Aurelian all tried 
their hand at it and it culminated in the last great attack on the 
church by Diocletian. The Christian community, however, was 
rent from within as well as from without. The Novatian 
Schism, which originated in Italy, was not without its effect 
upon the East; the vexed question of Sabellianism still linger- 
ed on, and the condemnation of Paul of Samosata resurrected 
the issue of Adoptionism. 


In reading over the documents and correspondence on each 
of these questions, I can find no reference to Origen. Dionysius 
of Alexandria, accused by his namesake of Rome of tritheism, 
never rebuts an argument by reference to Origen, nor is he 
quoted in any single instance by orthodox or heretical theo- 
logians. Our first-hand evidence of this period, it is to be ad- 
mitted, is only fragmentary, but from the records of Origen’s 
pupils, Dionysius, (the successor of Heraclas to the episcopate), 
Theognostus and Pierius, it is obvious that in Alexandria he 
enjoyed a very high reputation. 


We know that it was the allegorical principle of Origen, 
if not his actual authority, that Dionysius used in combatting 
chiliasm,** and his admiration for Origen is evidenced by the 
fact that he dedicated his De Martyrio to him. Furthermore, 
it would appear from the anonymous defense of Origen (cited 
in Photius)* that Dionysius showed a great veneration for his 
master, since his name is there mentioned as an orthodox de- 
defendant of him. 


Of Theognostus we know even less. Photius*’ tells us 
that his doctrine on the Son and the Angels and other subjects 
closely resembled Origen’s and that he was eager to exert him- 
self in his defense. Pierius, who is of more importance, was 


36 Socrates (i. E., 6, 13) calls him the first of the great quaternion of revilers of 
Origen. 

37 Eusebius, H. E£., 6. 43ff. 

38 Eusebius, H. E., 7. 24. 

39 Photius, Codex 117, 

40 Photius, Codex 106, 
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head of the School at Alexandria and the teacher of Pamphilus. 
His distinction in learning earned him the name of the “Young 
Origen” (so Photius tells us),“* “since Origen at that time en- 
joyed a very high reputation.” 

From these fragmentary notices we can say that the doc- 
trines of Origen were firmly rooted in Alexandria during the 
fifty years succeeding his death, but the very fact that they were 
loyally defended by his former pupils shows that from some 
quarters they had been assailed. 

The question naturally arises as to the source of these 
attacks. While no treatises previous to those of Methodius 
have been preserved, we may with some justification suppose 
that an anti-philosophical movement in the church was the main 
cause of the controversy. 

We have already pointed out that one of the results of the 
Christian antipathy to the heathen world was an aversion from 
Greek philosophy. Persecution naturally increased this tend- 
ency of the Christians to separate themselves from all that was 
pagan. Bitterness engendered bitterness and hatred was met 
with isolation. 


An interesting instance of this aversion from heathen 
thought may be cited from a contemporary of Methodius, Euse- 
bius of Caesarea. He was admittedly a champion of Origen 
and was to a large extent influenced by the latter’s doctrinal 
system which, as is evident from the De Principiis, had included 
much of the current Ptolemaic astrology. Now there are traces 
of this in Eusebius. In his Commentary on the Psalms,” for 
instance, he has references to the earth being a sphere. In the 
later work on Isaiah,** however, he is careful to avoid such 
questionable statements and he even elaborates much of the 
system which Cosmas Indicopleustes later perfected. It seems 
plain that Eusebius did this in order to guard against the ac- 
cusation of heresy from those who were opposed to all heathen 
thought and speculation. Contemporaneous with Eusebius was 
Lactantius,*“* who in the Divine Institutes waged war on such 
pagan ideas as the antipodes and the rotundity of the earth. In 
short, there was a sort of growing fundamentalism at the be- 





41 Photius, Codex 119; see also Jerome, De Viris Illustribus, 76. 
42 Ps. Comm., 94.4 and 76.18. 

43 Is. Comm., 4.22. 

44 Div. Instit., 3. 24. 
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ginning of the fourth century, which preferred dogma to spec- 
ulation and, looking askance at the philosophy and science of 
the heathen, asserted that only the knowledge recorded in sacred 
Scripture was final and definitive. 


These instances, among many that might be adduced, pro- 
vide a valuable side-light on the history of Christian thought. 
Early Christianity frequently appealed to the poets and phil- 
osophers of the heathen world to find support for its doctrines. 
It insisted on the fact that all that was most noble and pure in 
the Greek tradition was not at variance with Christianity, in- 
deed was derived originally from the thought of Moses. Early 
apologists elaborated the points of kinship between the teachings 
of Plato and Christ in order to gain for the new religion the 
sanction of a highly cultivated society. 


Two factors, however, tended to alienate the Christians 
from pagan philosophy. The first was the spread of Gnosticism 
and other heresies which could be directly traced to the attempt 
of Christians to compromise with heathen thought and so en- 
danger the fundamentals of their religion. The orthodox po- 
lemic against the Gnostics, though itself much indebted to 
pagan learning, dwelt not a little on this Christian courting of 
the heathen world* and the consequent aversion of the church 
from philosophy was brilliantly caricatured by Celsus. He de- 
picted the Christians as ignorant and credulous, not even trou- 
bling to seek an explanation of the things they believed. Sim- 
ilarly Clement of Alexandria, with his deeper sympathy with 
the Greek tradition, deplored those simple minds who despised 
philosophy and stupidly imagined it to be the invention of the 
devil.“ 


The other factor in the situation was the increasing rigour 
of the persecutions. Opposition only created opposition and 
the Christians held the more tenaciously to all that was unique 
in their religion, emphasizing at once the distinctiveness and 
truth of their revelation. The harassing years of Diocletian, 
in particular, provoked from the Christians great controversial 
works attacking heathen philosophy with a vehemence and in- 
tolerance unknown to Justin or Clement. Indeed, the Christian 
aversion from pagan philosophy is far more marked in Lactan- 


45 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., 2. 14. 2-7; Tertullian, Apol., 47. 
46 Strom., 1. 1. fin, and 1, 9. 
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tius and the Clementine Homilies than in the early Apologists. 
The Didascalia even bans heathen books for Christian reading.“ 


Iil 


The very exclusiveness of Christianity lent added attrac- 
tion to its gospel of divine revelation and made its mission the 
more effective. Heathen philosophers, such as Celsus and Por- 
phyry, witnessed with growing concern the rapid spread of the 
new religion and grew afraid that it would usurp the place of 
philosophy in Greek and Roman society. No longer stressing 
such crude and barbaric calumnies against the Christians as 
Justin and Tertullian had been forced to meet, they devoted 
their energies to more serious and systematic refutations of the 
Christian position. These in turn engendered rebuttals. 


One of the first opponents of Porphyry was Methodius who, 
according to Jerome,** wrote books in “polished and logical 
style” against the Neo-Platonist. This gives us a valuable in- 
troduction to the assailant of Origen. He was a staunch 
antagonist of Plato. Yet he was clearly a man schooled in 
philosophy with some knowledge of Platonism and not unin- 
fluenced by it. His Banquet of the Virgins is written in close 
imitation of the Symposium, and many of his writings are cast 
in the form of imaginary dialogues. In a similar way, while 
the avowed assailant of Origen, he freely used his allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture. 


However, despite this superficial influence of Platonism, 
Methodius caught little of its spirit and his attacks on 
Origen mostly concerned points where he thought the Chris- 
tian father had been led astray by Greek philosophy. Meth- 
odius’® defense of the bodily resurrection, his attack on the 
doctrines of eternal generation and the “coats of skin,” are all 
directed against the Platonic elements in Origen’s thought. This 
seems to have been the central factor in the controversy and to 
judge by the later attack of Marcellus of Ancyra” it was the 
unhappy union of Platonism with Christianity, especially in the 


47 Didascalia, 1. 6. 1. 

48 Jerome, De Viris Illustribus, 83. 

49 See the excerpts of Methodius preserved in Photius, Codex, 234-7 and in Epi- 
phanius, Haer., 64. 

50 Euseb, contra Marcellum, Migne, P. G., 24. 761. 
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De Principus, which was the chief cause of the orthodox anti- 
pathy to Origen. 

One of the most unfortunate circumstances in the whole 
history of the interpretation of Origen has been the unwar- 
ranted stress laid on the De Principits. No doubt this has been 
largely due to the novelty of such a writing, being as it is the 
first significant attempt to formulate a philosophy of Christian 
faith. Yet the speculative philosophy of Origen forms but a 
small part of his contribution to Christian life and thought. 
In the treatise On Prayer, in the Exhortation to Martyrdom, 
and above all in the Commentaries, there is revealed a very dif- 
ferent character. In these Origen spoke to Christians: in the 
De Principis he addressed himself to philosophers. Particular- 
ly in the Commentaries is there to be found a firm grasp of 
the basic priciples of the Christian religion, graced with a wide 
sympathy and a wealth of biblical learning. Indeed, those 
champions of his orthodoxy—Pamphilus and Eusebius—made 
a happy point in the preface to their Apology when they main- 
tained that the errors with which Origen was charged were 
not the subjects of systematic treatises but were thrown out in 
occasional and scattered references. 





In general it is true to say that Methodius attacks the let- 
ter rather than the true meaning of Origen. He fails completely 
to understand the basic principles of his thought. His criticism, 
for instance, of the doctrine of eternal generation” is vitiated 
by his inability to distinguish between creation as an action in 
time and as an “idea.” Some of the points, however, which 
Methodius makes are admittedly well taken. Origen’s specu- 
lations had at times endangered the Christian doctrine of man 
and tended to underestimate the value of the human body. 
Nevertheless, the narrow attitude toward Platonism had grave 
implications for the future history of Christianity and paved 
the way for the intolerance and fanaticism of later generations. 


Unhappily, but little has been preserved of the defense of 
Origen by Pamphilus and Eusebius,” which these attacks of 
Methodius called forth. From the one book extant in a Latin 
translation by Rufinus, it may be conjectured that the main 
body of the work consisted of citations from Origen, disprov- 


51 Photius, Codex 235. 
52 Migne, P. G., 17, 542ff. 
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ing that he held the false doctrines with which he was charged 
and showing the misrepresentations which his words had suf- 
fered. His defenders labored the point that on the basic prin- 
ciples of the faith Origen could not be rightly assailed but that 
some of his more advanced speculations might be open to crit- 
icism. 

This Apology brings us to the threshold of the Arian con- 
troversy when a new chapter in the history of Origenism opens. 
After Nicaea, it was largely a battle of quotations: new ideas 
were read back into the words of Origen and the heresies with 
which he was charged were far from his original position.” 
Thought had changed, and although the old forms and words 
remained, there was little attempt to preserve or to understand 
the meaning and spirit of the great champion of Christian Pla- 
tonism and of enlightened faith. 


53 The difficulties in which later generations were involved through reading back 
new ideas into old texts are strangely evident when Origen can be defended as 
orthodox by Athanasius and accused of being the father of Arianism by Marcel- 


lus of Ancyra. 








THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 28-29, 1936 


The American Society of Church History held its thir- 
tieth annual December meeting in the Providence Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Providence, Rhode Island, on Monday and Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1936. 


MONDAY EVENING SESSION 


The meeting on Monday, December 28, was held in Room 
135 of the Biltmore Hotel. It was opened at 2:45 p. m. by 
President Wilhelm Pauck of The Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. The program was as follows: 


S. J. Case, Dean of the Divinity School, University of 
Chicago: 
Method in the Historical Study of Christian Doctrine. 


Cyril C. Richardson, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y.: 


The Condemnation of Origen. 


Raymond T. Gray, S. J., Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

The Thirteenth Centenary of a Medieval Scholar, Isi- 
dore of Seville. 


The dinner was held at. six o’clock in Room A of the Bilt- 
more Hotel. The Vice-President, Herbert Wallace Schneider, 
acted as toastmaster. Grace was said by W. W. Sweet. After 
the dinner the Chairman called upon Ernest C. Richardson of 
Princeton University, who had a share in the organization of 
the Society thirty years ago, to speak briefly in commemoration 
of the thirtieth anniversary of the Society. Thereupon Pres- 
ident Wilhelm Pauck read his presidential address on The 
Nature of Protestantism. 
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TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


This was a joint session with the American Historical As- 
sociation and was held in Room A of the Biltmore Hotel at 
10 A. M. Owing to the illness of Professor Theodore Collier 
of Brown University who had been appointed to preside, Dean 
S. J. Case acted as Chairman. The following papers were 
presented : 
Hastings Eells, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio: 
Bucer’s Plan for the Jews. 

Matthew Spinka, The Chicago Theological Seminary: 
John Hus in the Light of Modern Research. 


Frederick L. Bronner, Union College, Schenectady: 
The Sabbath in the West, 1800-1865. 

Ray A. Billington, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.: 
Organized Anti-Catholicism, 1830-1860. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Society reconvened in Room 135 at 2:30 P. M. The 
meeting was presided over by President Wilhelm Pauck. The 
following papers were read: 

Conrad H. Moehlman, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 

Rochester, N. Y.: 
The Baptist View of the State. 
Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg: 
Pennsylvania: A Study in Religious Diversity. 
William M. Manross, General Theological Seminary, New 


York: 
The Episcopal Church in the West, 1800-1840. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


At 4:30 P. M., the annual business session of the Society 
was held in the same room under the presidency of Wilhelm 
Pauck. 

The minutes of the December and the March meetings 
were approved as published in Church History. The Assistant 
Secretary presented the nominations of the Council for officers, 
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for members of the Council, and for members of standing 
committees. He was instructed to cast the ballot of the Society 
for all the nominations and the President thereupon declared 
them to be duly elected. (The list of the newly elected is found 
in the Minutes of the Council for December 28, 1936.) 

Thereupon the newly elected President, Herbert Wallace 
Schneider, was called to the chair. 

Treasurer Robert H. Nichols submitted his annual report 
in printed form as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer of the American Society of Church 
History for the year December 14, 1935---December 18, 1936 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, December 13, 1935 .........00....22... $1,145.77 
I oii cissaariorescidcinnsncccewnrssmmnsiniies 739.22 
A itil naan loninadechaisicrgenntnninaadecssnsinad 35.58 
cinta stigasidoaidel 16.16 
RONOONUNS TH SURI AID ...........---2.2022-00.--ncceeicesies 304.83 
Studies—See Schedule C ................eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 66.73 
RRR ee ecters ener Oe en $2,308.29 
DISBURSEMENT 
Expenses of management of Society .................... $ 255.81 
Pumiecation of Cherch History ............................ 836.60 
Studies—See Schedule C .......22222..........eeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 65.69 
TN aa screen Snivinctivnenicaanseniede $1,158.10 


Cash on hand, December 18, 1936: 
National Bank of Auburn, checking 
account, per bank statement....6 378.04 
National Bank of Auburn, interest 
account, per bank book .......... 772.15 


1,150.19 
$2,308.29 
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B. GENERAL FuNDS AND MAGAZINE 





RECEIPTS 
Dues for Active Memberships 
1933— 2 members ...................... $ 7.00 
1934— 6 members ...................... 18.00 
1935— 14 members ................---.-- 42.00 
1936—216 members ..............--.--+-- 647.22 
1937— 5 members ...................--- 15.00 
Dues for Sustaining Memberships 
1936— 1 member ........................- 10.00 
$ 739.22 
TE: $ 35.58 
RI sissiciccshiecienccinictsiatcninnnsiacdernsilaimpsiion 16.16 
$ 790.96 
Subscriptions to Church History ........ $ 294.15 
I i seccsiiseahinnivoniandiiciniwswinietionts 7.68 
IND. ii juilsiceanisnchivadianequninicdainiaineeep 3.00 
304.83 
Total of Receipts ............................ $1,095.79 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges ................ $ 40.94 
Telephone tolls and telegrams ................ 4.63 
alain tal cahcnasicssteiescoihoesninhciirincin 46.20 
Stationery and supplies .......................... 7.40 
Stenographic services .................--::-:--+- 100.50 
EE MCMBMMe ON CROCKS. ................00cccencneccaceee .30 
RU NI scsi asi nsennigesenoncnnsensnence 3.00 
eT 52.84 
$ 255.81 
Publication of Church History 
Printing and distribution ...................... $ 670.29 
Postage and express charges ................ 51.36 
Telephone toils and telegrams ................ 9.36 
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Stationery and supplies ........................- 9.10 
Letterheads, circulars, etc. ..........00..00.--. 7.35 
Stenographic services ....................0-.+.-+- 71.25 
I aac ccrincscdernicesidsinicarnisnil 2.05 
Erwin TOP GOVE eee... 5.60 
Petty cash for managing editor ............ 7.24 
CE EI i oiiascsa sas cccdssntnesnowesainnnsenenc 3.00 
836.60 
Total of Disbursements ................ $1,092.41 
STUDIES IN CHURCH HIsTorY 
RECEIPTS 
Sales of Volume I (including postage) $ 23.94 
Sales of Volume II (including postage ) 12.38 
Sales of Monograph I 
(including postage) ............2..2....2-+- 29.93 
Sales of Monograph IT 
(including postage) ..................-...-- 48 
$ 66.73 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume I 
I aici cieceestaveccnseen $ 97 
Stenographic services .... 2.58 
Editorial services ............ 1.82 
Settlement with author .. 16.35 
$ 2172 
Volume II 
BNI seiciesisiteinciibitiiscicsesince $ 81 
Stenographic services .... Lav 
Editorial services ............ 1.08 
Settlement with author .. 9.72 
12.88 


Monograph I 


ID hints seinen $ .86 
Stenographic services .... 2.65 
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Editorial services ............ 2.72 
Settlement with author .. 24.46 
30.69 
Monograph II 
Stenographic Services .................... .40 
$ 65.69 
II. ENDOWMENT FUND 
Total of fund, December 13, 1935 _..........00-..00.2.e--e $1,463.01 
Interest, Auburn Savings Bank ............................ perere 9.90 
III s5icsectsccisccecssicauserannnesvinrssincnsiensencionse 7.50 
$1,480.41 


Invested in Mortgage Certificate of N. Y. Title and 
Mortgage Co. in liquidation, N. Y. Trust Co., 


datas Sasha caia de eotnhsecnsaenlio $1,000.00 

Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 18, 1936, 
I ck ee fae sticdeldcgrbnicnichar nvicvan enscrestuseren 480.41 
$1,480.41 


Rosert Hastincs NIcHOoLts, Treasurer. 


The Auditing Committee which was appointed at the pre- 
vious meeting and consisted of C. H. Moehlman and R. E. E. 
Harkness, reported that the Treasurer’s books were found in 
order. The Treasurer’s report was then received for record 
and the report of the Auditing Committee was adopted. 


The Editorial Board, whose report had been received by 
the Council, made its report to the Society and its recommenda- 
tions were approved. (See Minutes of Council.) 


The report of the Membership Committee was read and the 
time and place of the next December meeting were announced. 
(See Minutes of Council.) 


Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 


Attest: MatrHew SPINKA, Assistant Secretary. 








MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY 


December 28, 1936 


The Council met at the call of President Wilhelm Pauck, 
in Room 135 of the Providence Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R. I, at 9 P. M., Monday, December 28, 1936. 


The following members were present: Wilhelm Pauck, 
H. W. Schneider, C. H. Moehlman, John T. McNeill, R. E. E. 
Harkness, W. W. Sweet, R. H. Nichols, S. J. Case, and Mat- 
thew Spinka. W. W. Rockwell was invited to sit with the 
Council. 

The Minutes of the meeting of December 30, 1935 were 
summarized and approved as published in the March, 1936, issue 
of Church History. 

In the absence of the Secretary, who was prevented from 
attending by illness, the Assistant Secretary assumed his task. 
The latter reported that three members had died during the past 
year: George A. Romoser, Daniel D. Addison, and Ezra S. 


Tipple. 

The Treasurer presented his report in printed form, which 
was received for record. The auditing committee, consisting 
of Messrs. C. H. Moehlman and R. E. E. Harkness, reported 
that the Treasurer’s accounts were found correct, and their 
report was adopted. 


The Editorial Board presented its report for 1936 as fol- 


lows: 

The present total of members in 262, as against 244 reported last year ; 
this number is to be increased by the election to membership of 33 can- 
didates nominated at this session of the Council. There are 98 subscribers 
this year, as against 100 last year. But seven new subscriptions were re- 
ceived during the year. Since a number of subscribers have become mem- 
bers, the discrepancy is thus accounted for. The general total of mem- 
bers and subscribers, not including the newly elected members, is 360. 

In view of the increase in membership, we recommend that the maga- 
zine be printed in 425 copies, and that the budget for the next year be in- 
creased from $850 to $900. 

As for the other publications supervised by this Board, we wish to 
report that two manuscripts are at present under consideration. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Matthew Spinka 
Robert Hastings Nichols 
Wilhelm Pauck. 
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This report was accepted for record, and the recommenda- 
tions relative to the increase of the number of copies to be 
printed and the increase in the budget were adopted. 

The Membership Committee nominated the following can- 
didates, who were duly elected: 

Prof. Ray A. Billington, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Prof. Frederick L. Bronner, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Prof. Richard M. Cameron, Boston University School of The- 
ology, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Clifford M. Drury, Ph.D., Moscow, Idaho. 

Rev. Chester F. Dunham, 1112 Radcliffe Dr., Toledo, Ohio. 

Rev. Richard Ferris, Dominican House of Studies, 487 Mich- 

igan Ave., Brookland, D. C. 

Prof. Arthur H. George, Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

Prof. Colin B. Goodykoontz, University of Colorado, Boulder, 

Col. 

Prof. Raymond T. Gray, S. J., The Ripples, Milford, O. 
Prof. John G. Greene, 6 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

Pres. John A. Gross, Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 

Prof. MacKinley Helm, 58 Monmouth Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Dr. W. K. Jordan, 4 Coolidge Hill Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Walter Dale Langtry, 7631 Forsythe, Clayton, Mo. 
Rev. E. B. Lawson, White Plains, N. Y. 

Rev. John P. McGowan, C.M., D.D., St. Vincent’s Seminary, 

500 East Chelten Ave., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

Mr. Allan R. Moore, Watsontown, Pa. 

Prof. John U. Nef, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago. 
Prof. Thomas F. O’Connor, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. J. Bradford Pengelly, International House, 1414 E. 59th 

Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Edgar L. Pennington, M. A., 3635 N. E. First Ave., 

Miami, Fla. 

Rev. John C. Pletz, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago. 
Rev. Otto L. Proehl, 6126 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. Prof. T. S. K. Scott-Craig, M. A., Drew Theological 

Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Mr. Massey H. Shepherd, Goodspeed Hall, University of Chi- 
cago. 
Miss A. Marguerite Smith, Zion Research Library, 120 Beaver 

St., Brookline, Mass. 
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Prof. C. Henry Smith, Bluffton College, Bluffton, O. 
Rev. Robert J. Smith, First Methodist Church, Enid, Okla. 
Prof. C. A. Talbert, Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Prof. Charles T. Thrift, Jr., Southwestern University, George- 


town, Texas. 
Rev. Wm. T. Townsend, St. Martin’s Church, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Rev. John M. Versteeg, D.D., 2409 Upland Place, Cincinnati, O. 
Prof. Frank H. Yost, Union College, Lincoln, Nebr. 


The following five members were dropped on account of ar- 


rears: 
Ross W. Collins, W. C. Emhardt, David Fales, Jr., Giorgio 


La Piana, Otto H. Pannkoke. 
It was voted to accept with regret the resignation of G. G. 
Atkins. 


The Council voted to recommend to the Society the elec- 
tion of the following members as officers of the Society: 
President, Herbert Wallace Schneider. 
Vice-President, Reuben E. E. Harkness. 
Secretary, Abdel Ross Wentz. 
Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols. 
Asst. Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 


The Council voted to nominate the following as members of 
the Council: 

Winfred Ernest Garrison, Edward Strong Worcester, 
William Warren Sweet, Conrad Henry Moehlman, Frederick 
William Loetscher, John Thomas McNeill, Wilhelm Pauck. 

The resignation of S. J. Case as a member of the Council 
was regretfully accepted. 


The following were then nominated as elected members of 
the Council: 
Roland H. Bainton. 
Charles Lyttle. 


The Council nominated the following as members of com- 
mittees : 
Program Committee: Wilhelm Pauck, Chairman; R. E. E. 
Harkness, the Secretary, and the Treasurer. 





eh 
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Editorial Board: M. Spinka, Managing Editor; R. H. 
Nichols, and H. W. Schneider, ex officio. 


Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman; John 
T. McNeill, P. N. Garber, the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary, and the Treasurer. 


Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. 
Nichols, Chairman; S. J. Case, and H. B. Washburn. 


Committee on Program for the Western Meeting: Charles 
Lyttle, Chairman; F. D. Kershner, and Matthew 


Spinka. 


Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; C. E. 
Schneider, J. S. Cornett, M. M. Deems, R. E. E. 
Harkness, C. H. Moehlman, J. M. Batten, F. W. 
Buckler, G. A. Riegler, R. H. Johnson, G. J. Fritschel, 
F. D. Kershner, R. W. Goodloe, P. M. Garber, F. S. 
Brewer, T. C. Pears, Jr., E. T. Thompson, and S. M. 
Tenney. 


The Council voted that the next meeting of the Society and 
the Council be held in connection with the American Historical 
Association in Philadelphia, on Tuesday and Wednesday, De- 
cember 28-29, and that the separate meetings of the Society be 
held at the Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. Pro- 
fessor R. E. E. Harkness was appointed to act as a committee 
on local arrangements. 

Professor Conrad H. Moehlman invited the Society to meet 
at the combined Colgate-Rochester-Auburn Seminary in 1938. 

On motion, the Council adjourned to meet at the call of the 
President. 


Attest: MATTHEW SPINKA, Assistant Secretary. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HIGHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON Case. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 1936. 
200 pages. $2.00. 


In accepting the commission to deliver the Lowell Institute Lectures 
for 1936 on “the changes through which Christian doctrines have passed 
from their beginnings to the present time,” Dean Case undertook an allur- 
ing task, but unquestionably a very perplexing one. For to treat it even as 
a “sketch broadly drawn” in five discourses designed to be heard by an 
average audience, to be sure of most enlightened listeners, would tax the 
combined powers of a consummate popularizer and an expert historical 
scholar. That he has proved equal to the task no one who is familiar with 
the Dean’s work as a teacher and a writer will be surprised to hear. The 
volume is full of interesting and suggestive information, given in clear, in- 
cisive, often epigrammatic sentences. No one can read this book without 
being thankful that his attention has been called to it. 

But the reader must not let himself be misled by the opening phrase 
in the publisher’s advertisement of it, as a “history of Christian doctrine, 
etc.” Certainly Dr. Case nowhere claims that he is writing such a history. 
What he really undertakes to do is to trace a vague entity designated as 
“the unadorned faith of the original disciples of Jesus” through a series of 
successive political, social, and philosophical backgrounds and indicate how 
these latter transformed it into a complex and unrecognizable mass as com- 
pared with its original self. 


It is no criticism of Dr. Case’s work to say this, for the conditions 
under which he was obliged to labor limited him to this side of the devel 
opment of Christian doctrine. But there are two other sides to that devel- 
opment, namely, first, the unfolding of the germinal essence of it as a vital 
spiritual force and, second, the subtle and irresistible and quite recognizable 
way in which it in turn transformed its environments. These two sides, 
properly treated, would have necessitated the portraiture of “doctrine” as 
emerging from “faith” and then hardening into “dogma.” 


As a matter of fact, in this book, these terms are used almost as 
interchangeable synonyms. A close inspection, however, shows that doctrine 
and dogma are so different from one another that when dogma appears, 
doctrine is stiffened into death and disappears as such. 


Dr. Case is quite conscious of this difference; for when he comes 
to the end of his work as a historian and, in a few noble pages, assumes 
the role of a prophet, he looks forward to the continuance of progress 
and change in doctrine. Evidently, he believes in the dynamic and vital 
nature of doctrine. 
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One feels, however, that somehow such changes as doctrine might 
undergo would affect its essence materially. On this point the facts 
justify no such prospect. By that power of intussuceptio, which en- 
ables it to go back into itself and there find a new vital element germane 
to its purpose and by reorganizing itself around it to persist in its course 
and mission, doctrine is destined to prolong itself indefinitely into the 
future. Let it but remain “Christian” and “doctrine,” and let it modern- 
ize itself in the future as it has in the past, and the ages before it will 
find it a power for good. 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. Andrew C. Zenos. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
IN ENGLAND 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I TO THE CONVENTION OF THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT (1603-1640). 


By W. K. Jorpan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 542 
pages. $5. 


In this volume Dr. Jordan continues the work begun in a previous 
study reviewed in this journal several years ago (I, pp. 235-7). In 
pushing forward to 1640 he has used the same method as before and 
much the same organization. Once more there are sections devoted to 
the thought of the dominant governmental and Anglican groups, the 
minority Puritan and Separatist factions, the laymen, and the Roman 
Catholics. In them a careful analysis of the theory of each party on 
toleration is again presented in its historical setting. But there is a 
shift of emphasis from the zealous clerics to the laymen and the moderates. 
Those laymen who were closely identified with an ecclesiastical school 
of thought are considered in that connection and the others are sorted 
out into their proper classification, Arminian, Latitudinarian, Ration- 
alist, or Erastian. 

From it all there emerges another chapter of the story of the slow 
dawning on the English mind of the concept of a state which takes no 
notice of the religious opinions of its citizens. The persecuted minorities 
naturally set forth the arguments for the inviolability of the human 
conscience, and the more hopeless their prospects for ever enjoying 
power themselves the more complete and logically consistent were their 
ideas of toleration. The author is perhaps a bit indulgent to the early 
Independents, whose tolerant principles are easily exaggerated in view 
of the fact that they were little more than Presbyterians in a hurry and 
not without comparable prospects. But the Baptists were indeed a much 
more negligible political quantity. Thus the honor—if such it be—of 
first preaching the full modern doctrine of the separation of church and 
state fell to the representatives of the handful of these sectarians who 
made their appearance in England under James. The Anglicans and the 
moderates contributed the idea of a minimum body of truth for aberra- 
tion from which alone persecution was in order. The government out- 
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stripped its theorists by a policy of lenient enforcement of the repressive 
legislation which was all too plainly written in the statute books. In this 
matter James showed himself much more of a statesman than he is 
commonly given credit for. 

This development of the theory and practice of toleration is per- 
haps better described than explained. But from scattered suggestions 
it is possible to note the predominant role played by political forces. 
Just as the presence of different religious groups necessitated tolerant 
policy in the borderlands of medieval Christendom, so the stubborn 
loyalties of the different English factions and the exigencies of inter- 
national relations forced the governmental hand. When heretics were 
a rarity, the problem of divergences of belief could be solved by violence. 
When such tactics would have meant death or exile for a good propor- 
tion of a country’s population, some change was in order. To yield to 
these political considerations was made progressively easier by the in- 
creasing attractiveness of the things of this world and the resultant 
waning of interest in religion. As man’s gaze dropped more and more 
to the goods available in his temporal environment, the vision of the 
heavenly city grew dim and he no longer regarded his future salvation 
as an all-important, life-and-death matter. So were weakened the firm 
religious convictions which had made possible the execution of heretics 
as mad dog destroyers of human souls. 

But that is not to say that man became tolerant, merely because 
he ceased to persecute for religion. Rather his range of loyalties nar- 
rowed and intensified. Persecution henceforth was confined to the new- 
old areas of nationalism, private property, class, race, and such other 
elements of the accepted social system as did not lose their attraction. 
But within those limits it was certainly not abolished. Volumes like 
the present one do much to clarify our thinking about liberalism at a 
time when it is being seriously challenged by rival systems. But if it 
it to survive, it must not rest on laurels won in combat with adversaries 
already weakened by other means. 


University of Chicago. M. M. Knappen. 


A OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
ITS DEVELOPMENT AND FORMS 


By WittrAmM D. Maxweti. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
199 pages. $2.75. 


The author of this book is a Canadian who has become a minister 
in the Church of Scotland, a church in which scholarship is thought to 
be not incompatible with the pastoral task. He has already made a 
notable contribution to the history of worship by his study John Knox’s 
Geneva Service Book (Edinburgh, 1931). The present work is of far 
more general interest, and has a double appeal to the scholar and to the 
minister. 

In view of the reverse emphasis of nearly all other literature on 
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the subject, it is interesting to find that Maxwell devotes nearly half 
his pages to “Liturgical Forms in the Churches of the Reformation.” 
Yet he has managed to pack into relatively short chapters on “Primitive 
Worship,” “Liturgical Forms in the East,” and “Liturgical Forms in 
the West,” a valuable interpretation of the upgrowth of Christian public 
worship and its development to the Council of Trent. His view that 
“Christian worship, as a distinctive, indigenous thing, arose from the 
fusion, in the crucible of Christian experience, of the Synagogue and 
the Upper Room,” forms the basis of this interpretation. These ele- 
ments he sees expressed in all stages of the development. 


One could wish that Maxwell had explained the wealth of his 
phrase “in the crucible of Christian experience”; for the historian of 
Christianity is always feeling after the social and psychological sig- 
nificance of liturgical elements. Our author, working within limited 
space, has largely confined his attention to the literature of worship 
itself. At many points one inwardly asks: Why this change? or, How 
is this element related to life and culture? Why, for example, did the 
elevation of the host become the act of crowning importance to the 
medieval worshiper? What cravings were satisfied by private masses? 
What have been the effects upon worship of modern criticism and liber- 
alism? The historical significance of monastic worship might also have 
attracted more attention to that topic than has here been devoted to it. 
And the considerable amount of vernacular worship material of the late 
Middle Ages, most of which, though intended for private use, is closely 
related to the public liturgies, might profitably have been brought to 
notice. But to include such discussions, a much more ample treatise 
would have been required. 

The author criticises the late medieval developments in which “the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper became a dramatic spectacle” rather 
than an experience of communion. He is no less critical of the failures 
of the Reformers, whom he charges with inadequate knowledge of the 
origins and principles of worship, and ignorance of the Gallican and 
Eastern rites. In his view their defective reforms leave to those who 
inherit their spirit the task of providing worship forms adequate to 
express the fellowship of believers which they sought. The most radical 
departures were taken by Zwingli who introduced sitting at communion 
and (temporarily) abandoned musical elements. The exposition of the 
German rites of Strasbourg is illumined by extensive quotation in English, 
and this highly useful method is followed to some degree in the treat- 
ment of other Protestant sources. Under the heading “Some Modern 
Liturgies” are included those of the Old Catholic Church, the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, and the United Church of Canada. The final chapter, 
“The Christian Cycle of Prayer,” briefly handles the choir offices and 
the Christian year, and offers some guidance on the principal historic 
forms of prayer. 

The book will be gratefully received by historians who are not 
in a position to specialize in the history of worship but desire a compact, 
simplified, and reliable guide to the essentials of that history. For, 
despite brevity and necessary omissions, Maxwell presents the “outline” 
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of Christian worship as a continuous development, and supplies enough 
concrete data to give reality to the story. 


University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 
JOHN WESLEY AND MODERN RELIGION 


By Umpnrey Lee, Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1936. 354 pages. $2.50. 


This is not a complete biography of Wesley. It is, instead, an 
interpretation with sufficient reference to the connected story to give 
meaning and coherence to the whole. The reformer is put to a pragmatic 
use, as it were, in the endeavor to find clues in his religious and social solu- 
tions which might have relevance for us today. Asa fresh treatment on the 
basis of much original source study this book is to be commended. It is 
well written, splendidly organized, and fully documented. 

The author’s impartiality, balance, and keen sense for proper per- 
spective are in evidence throughout the discussion. He is eminently 
fair to the Anglican church even though her inadequacies were partially 
the reason why the revival had its inception. He neither slights nor 
magnifies the part the Moravians played. He does justice to the pre- 
vailing Romantic movement and its powerful influence upon Wesley’s 
thinking. The Arminian impact and the Lutheran and Calvinistic tra- 
ditions are given proper recognition. Mysticism and Wesley’s relation 
to it receive the attention they merit. The Catholic tradition with its 
emphasis upon the idea of the corporate church, likewise, is fully treated. 

Comparing the author’s appraisal with the traditional presentation, 
one notes that he places less emphasis upon the “revolutionary” character 
of the so-called conversion experience and upon Wesley’s indebtedness 
to the Continental Protestant tradition and the German pietistic influence. 
This gives him an opportunity to lay more stress upon factors which 
previously have not received the attention they deserve, namely, the re- 
former’s Anglican inheritance, his own individual proclivities, and the 
common environmental “climate” of England. Dr. Lee also has doubts 
whether the Wesleyan movement was such a decided emotional escape 
for the poorer masses as has commonly been supposed. If that be true, 
one can hardly maintain that it saved England from a bloody revolution. 

The key to the reformer’s spiritual pilgrimage is rightly found in 
his consuming desire to attain Christian perfection. Unfortunately, as 
the author observes, the trained mind and the disciplined will still left 
the emotions rather unstable, as is well revealed in one of Wesley’s 
reflective moments, “I see more abundantly than I feel.” The dramatic 
experience of 1738 did not appear to have solved that problem. He 
did find release and relief, however, in the ethical outreach of a personal 
faith, and in his unswerving devotion to a God of love. Consequently, 
Newtonian materialistic science, Deistic conceptions of utter transcen- 
dence, and Calvinistic absolute decrees, left him decidedly cold. 

One hesitates to criticise where there is so much excellence. It seems 
to the present reviewer, however, that the eighteenth century England 
presented darker hues than those pictured in the book. One cannot so 
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lightly cast aside the tremendous weight of evidence in support of the 
darker picture merely to counteract the exaggerated philippics of those 
who blackened this century in order to enhance the brilliance of the next. 
Moreover, the great experience of May 24, 1738, does not quite receive 
the attention it deserves. The author is unquestionably right in refusing 
to accept the verdict of those historians who assume that experience to 
have been so revolutionary that it made an evangelical Christian out of a 
naturalistic humanist. Did not this deeply emotional experience, how- 
ever explained psychologically, enable a great inquiring soul who previous- 
ly had been intellectually and volitionally dedicated to the Christian 
cause, to become emotionally and mystically caught up in an intense and 
immediate “perception of the love of God?” And did not that trans- 
formation change the futile reformer of Oxford Methodism into the 
surprisingly creative prophet of the Evangelical Revival ? 


Garrett Biblical Institute. A. W. Nagler. 


AMERICAN OPINION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Sister Mary Avucustina (Ray). New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936. 456 pages. $4.75. 


As Professor E. B. Greene states in his foreword to this volume, 
the extent and intensity of the anti-Catholic feeling in America during 
the colonial period has been little realized. It is the purpose of the 
Catholic author of this careful study to make known to present-day 
Americans the extent of these hereditary antipathies toward Catholics 
which existed from the beginning of English colonization. This she has 
done with the hope that her study will make for more kindly relation- 
ships between Protestants and Catholics, since she believes that “to know 
all is to forgive all.” We may be assured that this book is no biased 
piece of propaganda, since it was accepted as a doctor’s dissertation at 
Columbia University, even though it bears the Nihil obstat of the Censor 
Librorum and the Jmprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago. 

The first two chapters deal with the conceptions of Roman Catholics 
prevailing in seventeenth and eighteenth century England. To the 
average English Protestant before 1688, Roman Catholics were not 
only un-Christian, to be classed with pagans and Turks, but their church 
was the foe of all governments which it could not control for its own 
ends. Even after the passage of the Toleration Act (1689) it was gen- 
erally accepted that Roman Catholics, not believing in toleration them- 
selves, should not be admitted to any toleration agreement; that their 
tenets were incompatible with civil allegiance, since their first allegiance 
was to the pope. On the statute books of England were long lists of 
anti-Catholic penal laws. Although these laws did not apply to her 
American colonies, yet the ideas and spirit which produced them were 
transplanted with the colonists and it was not long until similar laws 
had been placed on the statute books of every one of the thirteen colonies. 

This transplanted anti-Catholic tradition is manifest in the attitudes 
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and activities of the majority of the colonial clergy, only the Baptists 
and Quakers refusing to believe that Catholics were dangerous to civil 
government. But even in the colonies controlled by Baptists and Quakers 
—Pennsylvania and Rhode Island—Catholics were disfranchised and 
were ineligible for any office of trust. Nor was there any place for 
Roman Catholics in the colonial educational systems. In the most liberal 
of the colonial colleges from the standpoint of Catholics, the College 
of Philadelphia and the College of Rhode Island, the latter admitted Cath- 
olics as students but not to the faculty, while the former by the charter of 
1799 included a Catholic on its governing board. Colonial literature is filled 
with evidences of anti-Catholic bias. Broadsides and almanacs and later 
newspapers abound in attacks on Catholic belief and practice and in anti- 
Catholic jingles and ballads. 

In the light of these facts it would seem strange that the American 
Catholics should have supported the War of Independence with such 
unanimity, especially since in its earlier aspects the Revolution was to a 
certain extent an anti-Catholic movement. The passage of the Quebec 
Act gave rise to the cry in the colonies “Protestantism is in danger,” 
which was heard particularly in New England, and was used to win the 
support of other American Protestant groups. Perhaps the best explana- 
tion of Catholic support was their hope that independence once won, 
it would bring in its train religious liberty. And in this hope they were 
not disappointed, as the author points out in her last chapter, “Making 
the Constitution.” 

Careful scholarship is manifest throughout the book, though a few 
minor slips have been noted. The first four presidents of the College 
of New Jersey were not from Yale (p. 142), as Samuel Davies, the 
fourth president, was educated at Samuel Blair’s “Log College” at 
Fagg’s Manor; Deerfield, where the tragic Indian massacre occurred, 
was not in Connecticut (p. 216); Dr. Bray was not “of Virginia” (p. 
218); nor could John Carroll be termed a “prelate” (p. 322) at the 
time he accompanied the American Commissioners to Canada in 1775. 
But these are small matters indeed in a book so full of detail. 


The University of Chicago. William W. Sweet. 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
By Witt1AM Scott. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1936. 375 pages. $2.50. 


The outcome of college teaching, this book “is intended primarily for 
undergraduates and other non-professional students of religion.” Its period 
extends to Constantine, but to the apostolic age four-fifths of the space is 
devoted. A commendable novel feature of order is that the description of 
conditions in the Mediterranean world at the appearance of Christianity, 
usually placed at the beginning under the rubric “preparation,”’ here comes 
after the growth of the new religion in Palestine, just before its expansion 
among the Gentiles. Thus attention is concentrated on the Jewish origins 
of Christianity, the full treatment of which is particularly useful in a book 
of somewhat popular purpose. 
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Dr. Scott’s preface says “Emphasis is placed all through on the creative 
quality of Jesus’ work.” In the teaching of Jesus the main divergence from 
the Jewish conception of God was in that “the individual was of tre- 
mendous concern to God ;” later Dr. Scott dwe!ls on Christianity’s exalta- 
tion of human personality as a chief source of its appeal. Jesus, he says, 
taught of the Kingdom of God as a moral order, to be established by God 
through Himself. The righteousness of the Kingdom was obedience to 
God’s will, which “lay along the way of sacrificial life.” Jesus accepted 
apocalypticism only so far as to be confident that if He were defeated for 
a time “God would send him back . . . to finish his work.” Accordingly Dr. 
Scott holds that in the primitive church apocalyptic expectation was 
“secondary to the . . . . impression made by Jesus’ teaching and example. 
.... From the beginning the new community was conscious of its higher 
calling to obey the will of God as revealed by Jesus.” Paul’s sacramental- 
ism did not essentially change what had been created by Jesus, for “he 
did not deviate from the Judaeo-Christian objective of moral obedience to 
God.” Paul “was the first to transmute the Gospel into universal forms 
without surrendering any of its fundamental character.” After this uni- 
versalizing process “the Christian religion remained in all essential respects 
what it had been in the beginning, a way of life.” 

So much has been said to indicate Dr. Scott’s positions on some con- 
troverted matters. For the rest, his history of Chrisiianity in the first 
century has many excellences. It is done carefully from the sources 
critically studied, independent and judicious in its conclusions, well-bal- 
anced with respect to various sides of the church’s life, and pervaded by an 
instinct for what is vital. Especially valuable is the incorporation of the 
production of the New Testament writings into the development of the 
religion. The treatment of the second and third centuries seems less in- 
terested and is less interesting. It is more dependent on secondary writers, 
and not free from mis-statements. Was “the Trinity” in the credal state- 
ments of the second century; and were there then diocesan bishops, one 
over “each district?” On the other hand the study of the evolution of 
Christian morals in the later period is original and valuable. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 
AFTER PENTECOST 


By MacKrntey Hetm. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. xi, 
335 pages. $2.50. 


The title of this book hardly conveys a full impression of its scope 
and design. Dr. Helm is concerned hardly less with the events which 
led up to Pentecost than with those which followed. He seeks to give 
a complete account of the origins of the Christian movement—tracing 
its roots in Judaism and Hellenism as well as in the activity of Jesus 
himself, and then proceeding to the emergence of the church in the 
Apostolic age. He seeks at the same time to present the movement in 
all its aspects—historical, ethical, institutional, theological—and to show 
how these were all inter-related. The design is perhaps too large for a 
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book of moderate size, but Dr. Helm rightly feels that our conception 
of early Christianity has suffered by the practice of treating it sectionally. 
Such treatment is almost inevitable in view of the vastness of the field, 
and Dr. Helm himself has given disproportionate space to questions 
which are relatively subordinate. Two of his twelve chapters are de- 
voted to a full discussion of the sacraments; and these are perhaps the 
most valuable chapters of the book. But while he has allowed himself 
to be attracted by special aspects of the early development (and this is 
by no means to be regretted), the author has kept his main purpose 
steadily in view. He has given an admirable presentation of the manner 
in which the new message reacted to the various forces operating in the 
ancient world, and has also realized, as many recent historians have failed to 
do, that the message was essentially a new one. The book, although 
it is the product of full and accurate scholarship, is in no way academic. 
It is written with zest, by one who is intensely interested in his subject, 
and who has succeeded throughout in imparting this interest to his readers. 


Union Theological Seminary. E. F. Scott. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES 


RAYMOND III OF TRIPOLIS AND THE FALL OF JERU- 
SALEM (1140-1187). 


By MarsHaLL WHITHEAD BaLpwIN. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1936. x, 177 pages. $2.00. 


THE WARS OF FREDERICK II AGAINST THE IBELINS IN 
SYRIA AND CYPRUS. By PHILip DE Novare. 


Translated by JoHN L. LAMontTE and Merton JEROME HUBERT. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. ix, 230 pages. $3.75. 


With the exception of a few decades, these two studies cover the 
period of the history of the Latin states of the Outremer from the 
middle of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth centuries. Professor 
Baldwin’s monograph describes the stirring events which took place 
between the Second Crusade and the fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
in 1187. The central figure of this narrative is the Count of Tripolis 
and Lord of Tiberias, Raymond III. The interest centers upon the 
tragic intrigues among the various leading personalities, particularly in 
the two feudal states of the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the County of 
Tripolis, which in the end brought about the ruin of the kingdom. The 
conflict for power between the newcomer, Guy of Lusignan, who married 
the sister of the wretched, leprous King Baldwin and wished to dominate 
the policies of the kingdom, and Raymond of Tripolis, who represented 
the native-born settled nobility, gave an opportunity to the sagacious 
and statesmanlike Sultan Saladin, who succeeded in consolidating the 
Mohammedan powers of Egypt and Syria, to attack, with these combined 
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resources, the Christian forces. When at last the decisive conflict broke 
out in 1187, the dissension within the Christian camps was directly 
responsible for the defeat,of the Crusaders in the battle of the Horns 
of Hattin. Had the leader of the army, Guy of Lusignan, taken the 
advice of Raymond, who counselled against the particular move which 
proved so disastrous, the catastrophe could have been averted. 

The second book, dealing with a phase of the Fifth Crusade, con- 
ducted by Emperor Frederick II, is a translation of a contemporary 
partisan history, written by the Cypriote gentlemen, Philip of Novare. 
Its theme is limited to the struggles between the bailli of the Cypriote 
royal house of the Lusignacs, John d’Ibelin, and the emperor, who dis- 
possessed him of the office. These wars, which represent the defensive 
struggle of the native feudal lords against the encroachments of the 
emperor who disregarded the native feudal law, were later transferred 
to the Syrian soil. John d’Ibelin, who was also the Lord of Beirut, be- 
came the leader of the embattled feudal barons there. Everywhere, 
both in Cyprus and in Syria, the imperial armies ultimately suffered 
defeat, and the native nobility won its fight for local liberties. 

Both monographs admirably illustrate the nature of the political and 
cultural life built by the Crusaders in the East. It was a bodily trans- 
plantation of feudalism of the Western, particularly the French, order, 
and as such was exotic and foreign to the soil. The religious interests 
which undoubtedly were present among the various motives animating 
the original settlers of the Outremer, now largely gave place to defensive 
and proprietary concerns. Occasionally, the native nobles were not 
loath to unite forces with the Moslem leaders against a common Chris- 
tian rival. The Eastern Christians resented the Latins as rivals, not as 
fellow Christians engaged in a common enterprise. It is easy to under- 
stand why the Latin conquest could not prove permanent. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN COLONIES 


By ExizasetH H. Davinson. Durham: Duke University Press, 1936. 
94 pages. $1.00. 


This interesting little study portrays an old institution in a new 
environment. The frontier conditions of life in the colonies appreciably 
modified the organization of the Church of England. This process of 
adjustment to America became evident in such features of church life 
as the right of presentation and induction of the clergy, the payment of 
salaries, the powers and duties of vestries and churchwardens, the 
function of ecclesiastical courts, and the exercise of episcopal authority. 
Of all the variations from the English standard the absence of a bishop 
was the most striking and consequential. Where episcopal authority 
was lacking, other peculiarities inevitably appeared. Nor was there any 
uniformity within the colonies; local differences in origin and_ policy 
contributed to further ecclesiastical diversity. 
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Miss Davidson has presented her material clearly and concisely; 
the degrees of variation stand out distinctly. Yet some adverse criticisms 
must be made. The author has unduly hastened her examination of the 
church in the Middle and Northern colonies. This is made apparent 
in the bibliography by the omission of all but one volume of the Perry 
Papers, and of such works as Hawkes and Perry, Documentary History 
of the Church in Connecticut. Speaking of the bibliography, one notes 
the mistaken inclusion of Dalcho as a published source, and, most sur- 
prising, the complete lack of reference to Anderson, History of the 
Church of England in the Colonies. Her haste is also made apparent 
by the statement (p. 78) that in the North there was no method of 
enforcing the conformity of the clergy. In fact, there were commissaries 
in Pennsylvania, in New York, and New Jersey, and there was one even 
in New England. Moreover, the clergy in those colonies held frequent 
conventions which exercised a large measure of supervision and control. 
The reviewer noticed only one serious typographical error (p. 74) 
where New Jersey occurs for what apparently should be New Berry, 
Massachusetts. 


Knox College, Galesburg, II. Alfred W. Newcombe. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 


By James Domsrowskr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
ix, 208 pages. $2.50. 


We have here a brief, matter-of-fact description of men and move- 
ments both more and less extensive than the announced title. Thus the 
book begins with a survey of “The Philosophy of Social Christianity in 
America, 1870-1900,” and continues with biographical chapters dealing 
with Stephen Colwell, Henry George, and Richard T. Ely, Christians all 
but Christian Socialists not at all. The fifth chapter announces “The Sem- 
inaries discover a Social Problem,” and it is only with the sixth chapter, 
a brief, confused treatment of “Socialism in America, 1870-1900,” that 
the author really gets to the meat of his matter. The remaining chapters 
deal with “The Christian Labor Union,” Edward Bellamy, W. D. P. Bliss, 
“The Radical Religious Press: The Kingdom and The Dawn,’ Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, “The Christian Commonwealth Colony” (founded by 
Ralph Albertson near Columbus, Georgia, in 1896 and dissolved in 1900), 
and, finally, with George D. Herron. 

The list of chapters has been given because the book’s chief value 
lies in the information which it presents, information very imperfectly de- 
scribed by the title. No attempt has been made to analyze or define, and 
only the more obvious sources have been used. The author implies that 
Christian Socialism includes not only the system of ideas but also attempts 
at realizing those ideas in action, but he has not chosen to deal at all with 
the intellectual ferment of the thirties and forties, and the only Christian 
communal colony treated is the comparatively recent and short-lived colony 
of Albertson. Amana is mentioned once, but Oneida, Nauvoo, Brook 
Farm, and Salt Lake, the Rappites, and the Shakers, might never have 
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been so far as any attention they receive. Yet surely they are “early,” and 
“Christian Socialist” into the bargain. 

The book is attractively printed and bound, there is a good index and 
an extensive bibliography, but many errors have escaped the proof-readers, 
and the bibliography would have been improved by some critical comments 
upon its items. Finally, a careful reading of Haynes, Social Politics in the 
United States, would have provided an excellent pattern to follow and pre- 
served the author from errors and omissions. 


Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. Maurice C. Latta. 
NEW FAITH FOR OLD: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By SHaiLer Matuews. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. vi, 303 
pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Mathews does not share the Barthian disillusionment of our 
day, evidently because, with his guiding historic sense and his characteristic 
realism, he was not illusioned by either the mood of science or of optimistic 
liberalism, although he has been, and is now, both scientific and liberal in 
temperament and in his thinking. 

In the narrative, Dr. Mathews gives us neither his own personal story, 
nor his reflections on past events, except as he is in the picture he draws. 
What he presents is largely a review of his own score or more books, 
with mature reflections on them. 

In 1894, at thirty, Dr. Mathews began his forty years at the 
University of Chicago, during which he taught in three departments, was 
editor of three magazines in succession, and for twenty-five years as dean 
had a guiding and inspiring influence in the development of theological 
training and thinking of the students. Meanwhile, he has had the ear of 
youth in colleges all over the land. 

These influences appear as he discusses academic freedom in religion, 
including the controversy centering on President Harper. Mathews was 
then, as he was when he wrote his last book, feeling that “however im- 
portant may be a philosophy of religion, the religious life which furnishes 
material for the philosophy is more fundamental.” He says: “the Chris- 
tianity with which I was concerned was not so much an essence of truth 
as the organized Christian movement which carried forward permanent 
values in its beliefs.” 

The author’s contribution to “the social gospel” needs no reviewing 
to anyone today, but in this chapter we have it analyzed and interpreted 
with clarity, by the historical approach, illustrated out of Dr. Mathews’ 
experience in Chicago. How far he is removed from the exponents of the 
“crisis theology” is indicated by this sentence: “One element of the social 
gospel has been often overlooked ; namely, its insistence that God is present 
in the social process.” It is this that distinguishes it from humanism. 

Undismayed by recent younger writers who allege that Christianity 
sold out to science, the author acknowledges the debt of religion to the 
scientific method, in place of “ecclesiastical obedience’; describes the 
“modernizing of theological education,” and gives a discriminating dis- 
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cussion of “fundamentalism and modernism.” By the latter is meant, with 
Mathews, “a method of discovering and applying the basic values carried 
in Christian religion to the needs of the modern day,” of which “orthodoxy” 
is “a historical phase,” in “the same process.” 

I urge the reading of this volume upon those who have been seeking 
refuge in a return to traditional orthodoxy or a “theology of crisis.” The 
cure for the evils of liberalism and democracy is more true liberalism and 
more complete democracy, as the new faith to replace the old, which the 
author found for himself. 


Mountain Lakes, N. J. Charles S. Macfarland. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON THE KENTUCKY FRONTIER: 
1785-1812 


By Sister Mary Ramona Marttincty. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America, 1936. 234 pages. $1.25. 


The writer of the book presents its readers with a lively, interesting 
story of the planting and early growth of the Catholic church in a new 
frontier of the West, Kentucky. It reveals an affection both for the state 
and the church. 

It is a carefully documented source book for a knowledge of the work 
both of Catholic families seeking new homes, and of Catholic priests in 
building new homes and an old church under great difficulties, discourage- 
ments, and disappointments. 

One of the book’s greatest merits is the large and very careful use of 
original sources, found in letters, court and church records, books of travel, 
etc. The extensive and valuable bibliography indicates careful investiga- 
tion. The abundant and vivid detail discovered and used by the author gives 
the reader confidence in the conclusions drawn in the book. 

We note some of the interesting conclusions: 

The close and thorough supervision over the missionary priests exer- 
cised by Archbishop John Carroll, the titular head of the Catholic Church 
in the new nation. Letters, reports, special agents, visits of the priests all 
served to help the archbishop guide the new and expanding work. 

The levelling effect of pioneer conditions—the practices of Catholic 
families and priests were very similar to those of the Baptists, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians. (1) Catholic families bought land and located together ; 
(2) priests were compelled to itinerate, e. g. one of the leading priests, 
Father S. T. Badin travelled one hundred thousand miles in the course 
of his career; (3) priests made great sacrifices for their work, contribut- 
ing not only time, but also much money to church buildings; (4) pioneer 
conditions compelled the priests for many years to hold services in groves, 
barns, halls—anywhere they could; (5) Catholic priests, just as Protestant 
ministers, complained of the laxity of the members in supporting the work, 
the same easy lapse into the vices current in such days; e. g., the two lead- 
ing secular priests, Fathers Badin and Nerinckx preached and exhorted 
their members to refrain from dancing, not that it was an evil per se, but 
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because it was so fascinating both to young and old, that they were never 
ready to break up the dances at a reasonable hour, and because Baptist and 
Methodist preachers criticized Catholics for such worldliness. 

It was characteristic of the pioneer priests, both secular and religious, 
to devote much time, thought and work, not merely to gathering Catholic 
families together, but to the erection of church buildings, establishment of 
schools and seminaries, thus endeavoring to insure permanence. 

It is to be noted that the author is eminently fair in her treatment of 
the Protestant groups with whom the Catholics had to deal. This is es- 
pecially evident in chapters dealing with the economic, social, political, and 
religious conditions and relationships in early Kentucky. The total im- 
pression the reader receives is that of many earnest, deeply religious peo- 
ple working out together for themselves and their children a culture and 
religious life that is solid and abiding. 


The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. Walter C. Gibbs. 


LAUR. LARSEN 
PIONEER COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


By Karen Larsen. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical 
Association, 1936. 358 pages. $3.00. 


When immigration from Norway to America began to assume some 
volume, a few ministers of the established church volunteered for spiritual 
service in the new land. Peter Laurentius Larsen was one of the earliest. 
He came in 1857. He began his work among the settlers near Rush 
River, Pierce Co., Wisconsin. This was practically a wilderness at that 
time. In the summer time he made long journeys into Minnesota to 
establish the church among the new settlers. “He caught the buoyant 
optimism of the frontier and felt that there were great things to be 
achieved.” 

The few pastors in the small Norwegian Synod realized that Norway 
would never supply a sufficient number of volunteers for the spiritual 
needs of their countrymen in America. The congregations were too few 
and poor to support an educational institution of their own. They had 
high ideals about ministerial training, being university trained men from 
the homeland. In 1859 they accepted the hospitality of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo., and called Larsen as their member of the faculty. 
Larsen was the youngest man in their group. He would have preferred 
to continue as a frontier missionary. He accepted the call because he 
believed it his duty. 

This period of his life lasted two years. The Norwegians wanted 
an educational institution of their own. The Civil War was brewing 
and St. Louis was far south. In 1861 it was decided to begin a college 
and Larsen was recalled from Concordia to lead this undertaking. Its 
first habitation was a building, intended for a parsonage, 13 miles from 
La Crosse, Wis. The place was called Half Way Creek. In that small 
house lived Professor Larsen and family, Professor Schmidt and family, 
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the caretaker and wife, and eleven students. In 1862 the school was 
moved to Decorah, Iowa, which became its permanent home. It so- 
journed in a two-story brick building built for a hotel, from 1862 to 1865. 
Land was acquired on the outskirts of the town, but how was money to 
be gathered for a building? Somehow it was done. The settlers were 
very poor. Great sacrifices were made by the church people. Larsen 
would not permit appeal to be made for funds in Norway. On October 
14, 1865, the new building, large and commodious for those days, was 
dedicated. The institution received its name—the Norwegian Luther 
College. 

The importance of this institution in the church and cultural history 
of the Norwegians in America can hardly be overstated. Larsen was 
well fitted to be its president. He had grown up in a home of strict 
discipline, culture, and refinement. In his youth he had received a 
thorough training in the classics. He had a European university edu- 
cation. He was a born teacher. He taught many things at different 
times, but always Hebrew and history. He always had the ideal of a 
liberal arts college preparation for all professions. His discipline was 
rigorous. There was compulsory chapel morning and evening. “In 
season and out of season he hammered on the necessity of learning things 
accurately.” He was “austere yet gentle, exacting and yet sympathetic, 
uncompromising and yet liberal.” Some of his students “feared him, 
most loved and revered him, and all respected him.” 

The college building burned May 19, 1889. Again heroic sacrifice 
erected a better building in 1890. 

He retired as president Julv 31, 1902. after forty-one years of 
service. Nearly all of the ministers of the Norwegian Synod had re- 
ceived their college training under him. The church of Norway had been 
transplanted to America and was growing successfully. The best in 
the Norse cultural heritage had also been inculcated in the spiritual 
leaders. 

Besides being college president Larsen was a leader in the church. 
He was elected to many positions of responsibility. He was a talented 
preacher. He wrote a great deal for the church papers. He urged the 
cause of foreign missions, especially in Africa. 

Upon his retirement as college president he was elected editor of 
the official church paper. Church union was then the great issue among 
the divided Norwegian Lutherans. Larsen advocated union, carefully 
but systematically. It was in no small measure his influence which made 
union among the Norwegian Lutherans possible in 1917. 

While Larsen made several trips to Norway, there was never any 
thought of returning to his native land. America became his country 
and he a loyal American. 

He died March 1, 1915. <A building on the college campus bears 
his name. His daughter, Karen, has preserved his memory in a noble 
biography. The many Norwegian Lutheran pastors who have been his 
students are his living epistles. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Carl M. Weswig. 
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EIGHT FIRST BIOGRAPHIES OF WILLIAM PENN IN SEVEN 
LANGUAGES AND SEVEN LANDS 


By Witiiam I. Hury. Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College, 1936. 
136 pages, $2.00. 


Dr. Hull, who is Howard M. Jenkins Professor of Quaker History 
in Swarthmore College, has contributed a number of intimate studies 
of the Friends, William Penn, and other great leaders of this religious 
body. The present work is the third in a series of ten monographs deal- 
ing with Quaker history. 


This Eight First Biographies is far from a mere listing of the titles, 
their authors and dates of publication. Dr. Hull reviews each biography 
and gives his readers the digest of the author’s estimate of the first pro- 
prietor of the Province of Pennsylvania. Here also is discovered that 
which in the life and service of Penn made strongest appeal not alone 
to the biographer but also to his fellow countrymen for whom he wrote. 


Strangely enough, the first English biography did not appear until 
1726, much later than some which had been published in other countries. 
This work, written by Joseph Besse, quoted largely from Penn’s own 
letters and emphasized his treaty with the Indians and his Essay Toward 
the Peace of Europe. 


The first American biography was published in 1822 by none other 
than Parson Weems of the George Washington hatchet legend. The 
parson’s sense of humor, expressed in prayer as well as in sermon, so 
shocked his congregation that he left the ministry at thirty years of age, and 
turned his abilities to biography, if not to fiction. The flight of his imag- 
ination is found in his life story of Penn as it was in his earlier tale 
of the Father of his Country. The boyhood of William and his pious 
qualities of soul do not suffer at the hands of the master story teller 
who is writing to peddle his own wares among the good people of 
Pennsylvania. 


The other six biographies are then listed by Dr. Hull. The first 
Dutch, by Willem Sewel, author of the monumental history of the Quak- 
ers, was published in 1717. The first Latin was published in Amster- 
dam in 1695 by Gerard Groese, who was greatly indebted to Sewel for 
his facts, which, however, were not always carefully presented. A 
German treatment of Penn appeared in 1700. A French biography by 
Jean Marsillac was published in 1791 and, as may be expected, gave at- 
tention to Pennsylvania’s revolutionary government. A Spanish Life 
was printed in Mexico in 1879 in which the author considers the “Triumph 
of Peace and Justice.” An Italian biography was written in 1884 and 
gives considerable space to Benjamin Franklin’s accusations against Penn 
published in 1759. In Dr. Hull’s opinion, Franklin’s criticisms were 
based very largely upon Penn’s opposition even to defensive warfare. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. R. E. E. Harkness. 
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IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


By Ropert Harvey. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing company, 1936. 
273 pages. $2.25. 


The author of this book is a minister of the Fort Garry United Church, 
Winnipeg, and holds degrees from McMaster University, the University of 
Chicago, and the United Theological College of Montreal. His work is 
published in “The Science and Culture Series,” the general editor of which 
is Father Joseph Husslein, S. J., of Saint Louis University. 

It is very difficult for a sincere Roman Catholic to write a detached 
and objective biography of Luther, or any of the Protestant Reformers, 
and by the same token it is equally hard for a sincere Protestant to inter- 
pret impartially the foremost figure in the Counter Reformation. Perhaps 
the author of the present volume had this situation in mind and leans 
somewhat backward in his efforts to be perfectly fair to St. Ignatius and 
his followers. This, at any rate, is the most charitable explanation of the 
sentimental hero worship which characterizes the book. No member of the 
Society of Jesus could have written a more fulsome panegyric than Mr. 
Harvey has produced. There are no faults or failings in his hero, and he 
and his followers appear to possess a monopoly of virtues, especially when 
contrasted with the wicked heretics who followed the Reformation. 

For the rest it is only fair to say that the main facts in the well known 
career of Ignatius Loyola are set down in popular and readable form. The 
central idea of the Jesuit order, blind obedience to ecclesiastical authority, 
is clearly enunciated, although there is no serious study of its implications. 
The value of such a principle for the practical advancement of an institu- 
tion cannot be denied, but its ultimate consequences are an entirely different 
matter. The world is engaged in a death struggle at the present time be- 
tween democracy and absolutism. Both ideals cannot triumph. In modern 
times Martin Luther is the protagonist of one point of view and Ignatius 
Loyola of the other. While there is every need for enlightened tolerance 
in the discussion of the issues involved, nothing is gained by blurring the 
points in dispute or by a refusal to treat them in a frank and logical 
fashion. If Mr. Harvey had been a Jesuit, his book would be thoroughly 
explicable as an illustration of popular propaganda and could be frankly 
commended as such. From the standpoint of the present reviewer, it is 
quite impossible to understand how a Protestant could entertain the views 
expressed in this volume and still remain a Protestant. 


Butler University. Frederick D. Kershner. 
THE SECOND UNITED ORDER AMONG THE MORMONS 


By Epwarp J. ALLEN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
148 pages. $2.25. 


This book discusses the economic experiment inaugurated by Brigham 
Young in Southern Utah in 1874. Dr. Allen attributed its origin to the 
breakdown of Mormon isolation, the development of a strong gentile com- 
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mercial class, and to the national panic of 1873. The causes of failure 
were the death of Brigham Young and the tendency of the experiment to 
force the members of the church into two camps: those “in the Order” and 
those who would not join. 

This economic experiment fostered by Brigham Young was called 
the “United Order,” but it was quite different in most places from the 
first “United Order” or “Order of Enoch” attempted by the Mormons in 
Missouri under the leadership of Joseph Smith during 1831-34. The latter 
aimed to maintain a relative economic equality in each Mormon settlement 
without resorting to communism. Distribution was to be made according 
to needs, and personal ability and industry were to be stimulated by grant- 
ing “stewardships.” Under Brigham Young, each “Order” was a distinct 
entity, but they varied from “the corporate organization to that of com- 
munism.” 

Everyone interested in Mormon history would welcome a one-volume 
economic history of that denomination. “The Second United Order...” 
does not meet this need, but is is an excellent companion to “The United 
Order Among the Mormons” by Joseph A. Geddes, New York, 1922. 

Dr. Allen’s study is clear and objective but, is too restricted. In dis- 
cussing the first “Order,” it leans too heavily upon Geddes’ volume, and 
for its discussion of the “Second United Order” it is too dependent upon 
“The United Order,” a monograph by Angus M. Woodbury. 

Many people who lived “under the order” are still alive. Perhaps 
reminiscences are taboo in careful works of historical research, but doubt- 
less scores of diaries and journals can be added to the short but excellent 
list of unpublished materials listed by Dr. Allen. 

A few paragraphs on the Shaker sources of Mormon economic ideals 
and on what the Mormons are doing at present in the field of their much 
publicized “Social Security Program” would have been welcomed. A few 
pictures of the old tithing barns, bishops’ store houses, and some of the 
old “Order” factory buildings at Brigham City and elsewhere might be 
asking too much. But with all its limitations, this volume will receive a 
warm welcome by students of Mormon economic history. 


L. D. S. Institute, Laramie, Wyo. Daryl Chase. 


CHARLES COULSON RICH 
PIONEER BUILDER OF THE WEST 


By Joun Henry Evans. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
400 pages. $3.50. 


Charles Coulson Rich (1809-1883) became a Mormon in 1831 when 
that faith was entering its second year. He shared with Joseph Smith and 
the other leaders of Mormonism all of the discouragements and difficulties 
of the early days when they and their people were steadily driven west- 
ward by persecution. Possessing considerable leadership ability, Rich was 
placed in charge of the Nauvoo Legion. In due time he became one of the 
Mormon Apostles. 

When Brigham Young dreamed of a Mormon empire extending to the 
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sea, he sent Rich to head the colony which settled at San Bernardino, Cali 
fornia. There he remained from 1859 to 1857 when Young ordered all 
Mormons to return to Utah. Rich was then asked to open up settlements 
in the Bear River Valley north of Salt Lake City. Later it was discovered 
that these settlements were in Idaho; thus Rich became one of the pioneers 
of this state. 

Rich had six wives and fifty children, six of whom were still living 
in 1935. The book contains a picture of the Rich family reunion held 
August 2, 1930, when more than four hundred were present. The author 
gives a very sympathetic view of the Mormon conception of polygamy. 
It should be remembered that the author is a professor in a Mormon 
theological seminary in Salt Lake City. As would be expected, he is 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of the church and is thus able to 
give a splendid background for this biography. At times the book becomes 
more of a history than a biography, and as such adds to our knowledge of 
the Mormons. 

The story of Rich is based upon original sources. ‘The book has a 
good index and a brief bibliography of sources consulted. ‘The author has 
written other books on Mormonism, including a life of Joseph Smith. 


Moscow, Idaho. Clifford M. Drury. 
MARCUS WHITMAN, CRUSADER 


Edited by ArcHER BuTLER Huvpert and Dorotuy Printup Huser 
Denver: The Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Den 
ver Public Library, 1936. 341 pages. $5.00. 


This is volume two of part two of “Overland to the Pacific Series.” 
Students of church history will be especially interested in part two of this 
series which deals with the missionaries to the Pacific Northwest. Volume 
one of part two, entitled The Oregon Crusade, appeared last year. ‘The 
second volume deals with the life of Marcus Whitman for the years 1802- 
1839. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first seventy-seven pages 
gives a biographical sketch of the first thirty-seven years of Whitman’: 
life. This is the weakest part of the book, for the authors make no men- 
tion of Whitman’s training in the famous classical school conducted by 
Rev. Moses Hallock at Plainfield, Massachusetts, or even of his medical 
training (1825-26 and 1831-32) at the Fairfield Medical School. This 
section is filled with minor errors. 

The authors are equally brief in regard to the early life and education 
of Narcissa Prentiss, who became Mrs. Marcus Whitman. The school 
and church records of Prattsburgh, New York, where Narcissa was born 
and educated, were not consulted. 

The second section of the book, pages 81-135, 

arker, who was the one that interested Whitman in Oregon. Herein we 
find Park er’ s Journal and two of his letters. For more than a century 
this Journal has been kept in the archives of the American Board, and all 
students of the history of the Pacific Northwest may be thankful that it i 


now printed. 


neais WIN OamMmuei 
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The third section begins with page 139 and continues to the end of the 
book. Herein we find many heretofore unpublished letters of the \Vhit 
mans and some written by others connected with the Oregon mission. ‘e 
of Mrs. Whitman’s letters have been republished from the 1891 an. 3 
issues of the Transactions of the Oregon Pioneer Association. Uniortu- 
nately these issues did not correctly reproduce the letters, and all of the 
omissions and errors which they contained have been repeated. The 
careful student will want to check these letters with the originals in the 
possession of the Oregon Historical Society before using them. 

However, in spite of such weakness, the book is a notable addition to 
the growing Whitman literature. It makes accessible to the student in- 
valuable source material which has heretofore been reserved for a favored 
few. 

Moscow, Idaho. Clifford M. Drury. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARITY IN MEDIEVAL LOUVAIN 


By WaLTER JoHN Marx. Yonkers, N. Y., 1936. xvi, 124 pages. 


The primary purpose of this study is to trace the historical develop- 
ment of charity in medieval Louvain. A description of the organization 
and operation of these charitable institutions is reserved to a later study. 

The care of the sick was first entrusted to the parish and since the 
twelfth century various monasteries began to nurse the sick. The rapid 
growth of the town made the facilities offered by church and monastery 
sadly inadequate. As early as about 1080 the Municipal Hospital was es- 
tablished, which in 1220 was transferred to its present location. About 
1200 the Leper House was founded and four decades later the “Tables of 
the Holy Ghost” or houses for the relief of the poor and sick began 
to operate in all five parishes. From 1217 till 1437 six Homes for the 
Aged were established which cared also for the sick. About 1345 the 
Cellites took care of the insane in a special asylum. In 1438 the Black 
Sisters began nursing at the private homes of the sick; yet as early as 1402 
the Gray Sisters engaged in the care of the sick in their private homes. 
The medieval organization of charity was finally completed by a maternity 
hospital (1396), a foundling home (1439), a small orphanage and a 
travellers’ home in each of the five parishes. By the end of the Middle 
Ages all these agencies of poor relief had passed under the control of the 
municipal authorities. 

The author bases his study mainly upon the unpublished documents 
of the Public Charity Archives of Louvain and some neighboring cities, 
so that all previous studies on the subject were discarded. Yet in many 
cases the archival sources proved inadequate and contradictory, so that 
many points remain obscure. The bibliography (pp. 100-115) is up to 
date and the general make-up of the book a model of perfection. 

The study is in every sense a real contribution to history. The author 
refrains from generalizations, so that his conclusions are mostly well 
grounded in ascertained facts. The critic will find little matter for cen- 
sorial remarks. 


Pittsburg, Pa. J. M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap. 
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ACROSS THE YEARS 


Bi «aRLES STEDMAN MACFARLAND. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
336. 367 pages, $2.75. 


Anyone who has undertaken to write an autobiography can appreciate 
the problem which such a purpose involves. One can write about one’s 
self or the operations and causes with which one has been concerned. My 
friend, Dr. Macfarland, has already published important accounts of the 
federative movement in the churches and has therefore full justification in 
making the present volume one of more personal reminiscences. But it is 
really more than that, for it is a record not only of a personal development 
but of an exceptional range of contact with men of affairs. I had known 
something of his activities in Europe both during and after the war, but 
this volume is an illuminating account of interviews, travels, and meetings, 
I doubt if many persons have had such a multitude of personal contacts. 
It is easy to see why Dr. Macfarland should have come to have such a signi- 
ficant position in the effort to carry on Christianity in the grand manner. 
It is fitting, too, that he should have given the brief account of his wife’s 
life. For the future historian of co-operative Christianity, there can be 
no better approach to the record of the last thirty years than this volume 
of personal reminiscences of a man to whom as much as to anyone this 
movement owes its success. 


The University of Chicago. Shailer Mathews. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN WORTHIES 


By Joun M. We tts. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee, 1936. 240 
pages. $1.50. 


This volume, containing the Sprunt Lectures delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary in 1936, presents in attractive and readable form 
the leading figures in the history of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (“Southern”). The reader who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the viewpoint of this church during the first fifty years 
of its history in a most enjoyable way can do no better than to read 
this volume. Dr. Wells passes in review the lives of James Henley 
Thornwell, the scholar, John Leighton Wilson, the mission leader, 
Daniel Baker, the evangelist, Moses Drury Hoge, the pulpit orator, 
Benjamin Morgan Palmer, the Christian statesman, Givens Brown 
Strickler, the pastor, and Walter William Moore, the educator. In 
these pages are set forth the dominant doctrinal positions of the Southern 
Presbyterian fathers: the infallible truth and divine authority of the 
Scriptures, the Old School Calvinism of the Westminster Assembly, 
the preaching of Christ crucified for the salvation of lost souls, world 
missions as the end of the church’s organization. The author as well 
indicates their (and his own) views on the relation of church and state, 
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civil policies, and ecclesiastical programs. The author (p. 54) ascribes 
to Dr. Howe an influence on the life of J. Leighton Wilson which Wilson 
apparently ascribed to Dr. J. B. Adger. (Semi-Centennial of Columbia 
Theol. Seminary, pp. 165-166). The fact that Dr. Wells is a leading 
figure in the life of this church adds importance to his excellent volume. 


Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. Wm. Childs Robinson. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Lars P. QuALBEN. Second edition. New York: Thomas Nelson and 


Sons, 1936. xiv, 644 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Qualben’s general church history was first published in 1933 
and was reviewed in Church History for June, 1934. This second edition 
is larger by over fifty pages. The somewhat fuller treatment given to 
medieval history is a desirable change, although this division is still dis- 
proportionately small, making only a little more than a tenth of the book. 
To the section on “The Church in the New World” have been added a 
welcome chapter on the Canadian churches, an outline of Christian mis- 
sions and a general chapter on “Church Unity.” The book is thus even 
more comprehensive than formerly. Except the additions the text has 
undergone little change. The general characteristics of the book are as 
they were. It is a compendium containing an amazing number of facts of 
church history, stated in general with impartiality and clearly arranged. 
Its value is in its facts rather than in interpretative generalizations. The 
section on the new world has no equal for some kinds of detailed inform- 
ation about the history of the American churches. It could not be so valu- 
able were it not so long; yet its length, more than a third of the book, is 
questionable from other points of view. The influence of the Lutheran 
interpretation of Christianity governs the account of Christian origins and 
is felt elsewhere, though other parts of the church receive due appreciation. 
A considerable number of mistakes in detail which appeared in the first 
edition have unfortunately escaped correction in the revision. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


MENNO SIMONS, LIFE AND WRITINGS 


By Harotp S. BENDER and Jonn Horscu. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite 
Publishing House, 1936. 110 pages. 60 cents. 


It is a fact, perhaps little known even among church historians, that 
Menno Simons, the early leader of the Dutch Anabaptists, and founder of 
the denomination today known as the Mennonites, was a contemporary of 
Martin Luther and John Calvin, and that he advocated principles of reli- 
gious toleration and civil liberty, separation of church and state and the 
doctrine of universal peace later espoused and practised by such religious 
bodies as the Baptists, Quakers, and Congregationalists. 

This book, which is a four hundreth anniversary publication, is the 
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joint work of two authors, both well known authorities on Mennonite af- 
fairs: Dr. Bender, editor of the scholarly Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
and Mr. Horsch, author of an earlier and more comprehensive life of 
Menno, and one of the foremost authorities on early Anabaptist and Men- 
nonite lore. 


Dr. Bender’s story of the life of Menno is briefly and concisely told, 
and scholarly in its presentation, including Menno’s renunciation of the 
priesthood in 1536, his later outlawry by Emperor Charles V, his wandering 
throughout the rest of his life across northern Germany, establishing 
churches and writing in defence of his faith. 


Mr. Horsch’s selections from the writings of Menno are carefully 
made and accurately translated from the Dutch, and give a comprehensive 
view of the great leader’s principal doctrines. But Menno was not a great 
theologian or a philosopher. His writings were well buttressed with 
Scriptural quotations and references. His strongest language was used 
against the corrupt practices and loose living of both the laity and the state 
church clergy of his day. He spent little time in the discussion of the 
hair-splitting differences which made up so much of the theological quarrels 
of that day. A few more extracts from this part of Menno’s writing might 
have given the reader a more balanced view of his religious principles. 


Bluffton College. C. Henry Smith. 


OLD BUCKINGHAM BY THE SEA 
ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF MARYLAND 


By I. Marsuatt Pace. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1936. 252 
pages. $2.50. 


Buckingham Presbyterian Church, located on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland at Berlin, is one of the oldest Presbyterian churches in America. 
Its present pastor, the author of this book, asserts on the basis of a claim 
made by a former historical-minded pastor, who had access to the original 
records (since lost), that it was founded by Francis Makemie (generally 
regarded as the founder of the Presbyterian Church in America), and 
cites court records to prove that it was in existence by 1697. The church 
has had a continuous existence since that time. In this book Mr. Page 
calls the roll of its pastors, and gives a detailed record of their 
activities up to the present time. Containing a host of personal 
references, the book as a whole will interest only those who live on 
the Eastern Shore. There is some material of wider historical value bear- 
ing on the early churches founded by Makemie in Eastern Maryland. The 
book lacks footnotes, or other exact references, but is based for the most 
part upon original records, or other authentic sources of information. It 
is, however, no cold historical sketch, but rather a labor of love, written with 
zest and enthusiasm, and colored somewhat by the author’s own generous 
imagination. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. | Ernest Trice Thompson. 
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THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


By Nicotas Berpyartv. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
x, 224 pages. $3.00. 


This is an excellent translation of one of the earlier works of the 
outstanding Russian philosopher, originally published in Russian in 1923. 
The author applies his concept of moral freedom of man to the process of 
human history, and on this basis works out a theory of teleology which is 
thoroughly Christian. After a review of the history of the Jewish people, 
who were supremely conscious of the teleological character of their na- 
tional destiny, Berdyaev affirms that the Christian movement became the 
chief exponent of the teleological principle in history. Thus Christianity 
is supremely historical. He then interprets the chief phases of Christian 
history from this point of view. He performs this task with deep insight 
and in a brilliant literary form. As a philosophy of Christian history, this 
work is probably the most satisfactory which has come to my attention. 
For sheer cogency of thinking and depth of understanding it would be 
difficult to find a better book. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 
THE DESERT FATHERS 


Translated by HELEN WappeLL. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936. 
xi, 297 pages. $2.50. 


Miss Waddell has produced a really beautiful translation of selected 
items from Rosweyde’s Vitae Patrum, published in Antwerp in 1615. She 
has included Jerome’s “Life of St. Paul the Hermit,” Rufinus’ “History of 
the Monks of Egypt,” three collections of ‘““The Sayings of the Fathers,” 
fragments of the Paradisus of Palladius, “The Life of St. Pelagia,” and 
“The Life of St. Mary.” Her selections aim to portray the gentle virtues 
of the monastic fathers, their tender consideration of others, their astonish- 
ing self-mastery, their Christlike spirit. “This selection, fragmentary and 
arbitrary, is neither comprehensive nor quintessential : but it represents that 
part of the Desert teaching most alien and most sovereign in a world that 
has fallen to the ancient anarchs of cruelty and pride” (p. 1x). 

As such, these hagiographical sketches and sayings of the fathers of 
the Desert illustrate the process through which the Christian movement 
had to pass before it could produce lives in which the spiritual element was 
truly dominant over the physical. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. ; Matthew Spinka. 














